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—a remarkable book on 
the scientific, low-cost 
method of packing 






HE rising costs of business demand that every ex- 
pense item be hammered down to bed rock. Pack- 
ing and shipping costs may be materially cut down 

by many manufacturers. Just how other firms have dis- 
covered the most economical method of packing and shipping their products— 
just how your product may be packed and shipped at low cost—is described 
in detail in this remarkable book, ‘“How to Pack It’’—sent Free for your asking. 


Tells How Your Product May 
Be Packed Most Economically 


No matter what your product—bottled goods, glassware, china, hardware, millinery, 
foodstuffs, or whatnot—if it can be packed in reasonable-sized boxes, there is a par- 
ticular H & D box for your particular product. “How to Pack It” shows the advan- 
tages of H & D Corrugated Fibre-Board Boxes over wooden boxes—shows how to 
save from 10 to 20 per cent on the original cost of boxes—how nine-tenths storage 
space may be saved—how 79 per cent may be saved i in packing time. 


Hinde & Dauch 


——— Corrugated ———_ 
Fibre Board Boxes 


Cost less than wood—are safer than wood. A smash that would 
demolish a wooden box ordinarily has no effect on an H & D box 
or its contents. Moreover, H &-D boxes are proof against dirt, 
damp and pilfering. Folding fiat, ney require but one-tenth the 
storage space occupied by wooden boxes. No tools, hammering or nails 
are necessary—just a pot of glue and a brush, a few strokes, and the 
job is done. Our book on ‘‘How to Pack It’”’ shows just how this scien- 
tific, low-cost method of shipping and packing cuts expenses. Remember, 
we make no charge for book or information, 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 


303 Water Street SANDUSKY, OHIO 
Canadian trade address: Toronto, Canada 
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“Service “ $0.75 


Let Us Give You The Details 


TheTraffic Service Bureau 
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Are You Getting 
_ Carlot Rates 
On L. C. L. —— East? 





ies (HOBOKEN) 


PHILADELPHIA 


_— any city in the West to any point in the 

Eastern Territory indicated by this Graph above, 
carlot rates for the long haul may be yours on 
L. C. L. packages, on one condition— 


—That you assemble all these packages in carlots 
and mark the bills of lading, “Via Hoboken Shore 
Road.” 

That is all you have to do—absolutely all. 

Hoboken Shore Road takes your car or cars on 
their arrival in New York, and distributes FREE 
OF SERVICE CHARGE, all your packages; saving 


you $15 to $40 on every 30,000 pounds shipped. 
BUT: 





This Service does not apply to City 
Delivery in Greater Manhattan 
except by Special Agreement. 





WARNING! 
Do not mix goods for 
distribution in Greater 
Manhattan with goods 
PE gE eS for Eastern Distribu- 
Pennsylvania R. R. tion, unless previously 
DP iin arranged for. It is 
Lehigh Valley R. Me only to the latter serv- 


Central R. R. of J. 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. ice that the carlot rate 
N. ¥. o & W. = savings apply. 


HOBOKEN SHORE ROAD 


Hoboken, N. J: 


HOBOKEN SHORE ROAD 


connects with 
New York Central 
(Except between Chatham 
and Mt. Vernon and Nep- 
perhan, N. Y.) 
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The C.O.D.—A Bulwark of the Express 





An economical, labor-saving system—born and 
bred in the express—that enlarges your sales 
‘without increasing your capital. 


That is what the C. O. D is doing every 
day in the year for thousands of merchants 
in all parts of the land. It is a sales method 
that will mean enlarging the field of your 
own business. 


It offers many advantages. When you 
ship your goods C. O. D. by Wells Fargo, 
you secure a responsible representative in 
the town you designate—one who is able 
not only to follow orders, but, on occasion, 
to use his own good sense in your interest. 


He will deliver your shipment, allowing 
the purchaser to inspect the contents of the 
package, and to make a selection if you so 
direct. 


He will collect the amount of your bill, 
and forward it to you without delay. In 
case the goods are not accepted, he will 
notify you promptly, returning the package 
within thirty days—or before, if you, wish. 

Or he will hold it an equal length of time 
at your request. 


Business carried on in this way requires 
little correspondence, less bookkeeping and 
no extension credit. The C.O. D. is indeed, 
a money-saving, labor-saving system. It 
will build up your sales. 
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CARRIER AND CAR SHORTAGE 

We are giving, elsewhere in this number, more 
space than at first’ thought might seem warranted 
to the statement of the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad Company in regard to the car shortage 
situation. We do so partly because of the valu- 
able information which the statement contains and 
because conditions on this road must be typical 
in many respects of those on other roads, and 
partly because it is so unusual to find a carrier ex- 
plaining car shortage without laying the blame on 
the shipper. To be sure, the Louisville and Nash- 
ville does point out the shipper’s responsibility, but 
it does so only in passing and in answer to direct 
questions. It lays the bulk of the blame for the 
present acute car shortage on its own and similarly 
situated lines on the carriers for failure to observe 
their own car. service rules for the return of for- 
eign cars to their owners. 

It is not necessary for our present purpose to 
go into the matter of the responsibility of the 
shipper. We all know how he can co-operate by 
heavy loading and by prompt loading and unload- 
ing, and we also know that he does not always do 
his best. But our point is now that the railroads 
have no right to get indignant over the shortcom- 
ings of shippers as long as so much of their own 
soiled linen remains unwashed. It strikes us with 
renewed force, after reading the Louisville and 


Nashville statement, that it is nothing short of © 


ridiculous that the railroads of this country who 
are able to get together so efficiently to do and to 
prevent the doing of so many other things, seem 
so helpless in enforcing their own rules or making 
new ones that can be enforced so as to compel the 
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return of foreign cars to the roads that own them, 
and thus remove one great cause of recurring car 
shortages of which they complain. 

It is the business of the railroads to carry freight, 
and the responsibility is on them to furnish the 
necessary equipment with which to do it. Of 
course, they cannot reasonably be expected to have 
equipment enough to transport without any incon- 
venience or delay everything that is offered when 
traffic is at its peak in times like the present; or 
perhaps it might be better to say that they cannot 
be expected to have so much equipment that must 
lie idle most of the time unless their rates are 
greatly increased—to which shippers would doubt- 
less object. But it is up to the railroads to pro- 
vide a reasonable amount of equipment, and, when 
that reasonable amount is provided, to use it and 
move it in an efficient manner. They are not do- 
ing this. They are not even using equipment in 
a way that is fair to each other. Before they may 
receive much sympathy they must enforce their 
own car service rules or devise others that can be 
enforced. If they are unable or unwilling to do it 


* themselves, the Commission will have to do it for 


them. They are fertile with suggestions for in- 
creased car demurrage as +a remedy for car shori- 
age, and an increased scale may be warranted. But 
apparently it is not warranted unless and until the 
carriers do a little self-healing. Why not a heavier 
application of the per diem charge, for instance? 


STATE COMMISSIONER’S BROAD VIEW 


It has been assumed—perhaps without sufficient 
authority—that the members of state railroad com- 
missions would: be opposed to any plan of substi- 
tuting exclusive federal control of railroads for the 
present dual system of state and federal.control, 
where conflict and duplication are possible and 
more or less inevitable. But there is at least one 
state commissioner who takes the broader, and, in 
our opinion, the proper view. We quote from an 
address by Chairman Charles Murphey Candler, 
of the Railroad Commission of Georgia, delivered 
before the school of commerce of’ the University 
of Georgia and printed in full elsewhere in this 
magazine: 

“Whether entirely pleasing.to us of the South 
who have for so long upheld ‘in theory, and tried 
to uphold in practice, the doctrine of rights of the 
individual states, it appears to me more and more 
that the field of regulaion left to the states is 
surely and gradually being narrowed, and that 
possibly the only very solid substance left to the 
states is in the exercise of what are described and 
recognized as ‘police’ powers.” 

True, this is not necessarily to be taken as ad- 
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vocating a change from the dual to the central 
system of control, but it is a recognition of the 
conditions that confront us to-day and, taken with 
its context, we consider it, if not an argument for 
exclusive federal control, at least an admission that 
that principle is being established and is the logical 
result of the development of transportation, regard- 
less of political theories. 

It is to be remembered that Mr. Candler was not 
speaking directly to the question of dual or exclu- 
sive federal control, but was making an address 
on the entire subject of government regulation of 
railroads, and he touched on this question only as 
one of the aspects of the problem. We believe we 
are right in numbering him among the supporters 
of centralized control. At any rate, the effect of 
his address on anyone who reads it must be in 
favor of that theory of regulation. 


SHIPPER’S RIGHT OF APPEAL 

In our November fourth number we discussed the 
Procter and Gamble case as one of the three cases 
that are notable for the injustice shippers have been 
caused to suffer and that are expected to be brought 
to the attention of the Newlands committee of Con- 
gress in the effort to have the present law amended 
so that shippers may have the right to appeal to the 
courts from negative orders of the Commission. The 
other cases are the Russe and Burgess case and the 
tap line case. 

In the Russe and Burgess case, the question was 
as to whether the Commission was right in denying 
reparation to complaining lumbermen on shipments 
of hardwood moving from the Pacific Coast to 
Mississippi River crossings. The*Commission de- 
cided that Russe and Burgess and other shippers 
had been paying an unreasonable rate, and said: 
“The railroads certainly are not entitled to this 
money which they have taken from the complain- 
ant, and they ought not to be heard to say that 
they should not be required to refund this amount 
because the complainants themselves may have 
obtained some portion of this sum from the con- 
sumer of the ‘commodity transported.” In that 
distinct way the Commission found that an unrea- 
sonable rate had been exacted, that thereby the 
shippers were deprived of a legal right, and that 
they had been damaged the difference between 
what they had been compelled to pay and that 
which was just and reasonable. The Commerce 
Court in its opinion said: “And from this it would 
seem to follow that they were entitled to repara- 
tion for that which had thus been unlawfully re- 
quired of them, the refusal of which relief by the 
Commission amounted to the denial of a legal right 
where it should have been upheld.” 
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The court said that the Commission excused 
itself from making reparation after finding that 
the complainants had been deprived of their legal 
right, on the theory that they had slumbered on 
their rights—had been guilty of laches, so to speak 
—though the Act to regulate commerce distinctly 
gives the right of recovery for a period of two years 
preceding, presumably, the filing of the complaint. 

The Commission in answering the Russe and 
Burgess suit filed a demurrer—that is, it acknowl- 
edged the, facts as set up but denied the correct- 
ness of the construction placed on the law. The 
Commerce Court overruled the demurrer and di- 
rected the Commission to answer. When, how- 
ever, the Supreme Court held in effect that a shipper 
had no right to-go into court, Russe and Burgess 
and other lumbermen decided that it was not worth 
while for them to undertake any further litigation. 

Therefore, the plain issue as to what is the duty 
of the Commission in the making of reparation has 
been left undecided for more than four years. It 
is only now being put into such shape that the 
Supreme Court may within the next two years be 
forced to pass on it. It is not certain, however, 
that the pure law point as to reparation can be 
presented to the Supreme Court in such a way as 
to compel it to make a decision that will enable 
shippers to determine whether they will ask Con- 
gress for an amendment to the Act to regulate com- 
merce that will assure to them, when the Commis- 
sion has found a rate to be unreasonable, an award of 
reparation on all shipments that moved on the 
unreasonable rate. 

The first tap line case brought in the Commerce 
Court was dismissed on the authority of the Su- 
preme Court’s decision in the Procter and Gamble 
case. The Commerce Court had to say to the 
shippers who were damaged by the Commission’s 
report in the tap line case that it had no jurisdic- 
tion and could not consider the grave issues of law 
involved in that matter. 

By continuous ding-donging in the ears of the 
commissioners, Luther M. Walter, attorney for the 
tap lines, persuaded the Commission to issue an 
order in the tap line cases that could be attacked 
in the courts hecause it was positive in form, as 
was the order in the Peavey case. It forbade the 
railroads to pay allowances. If the Commission 
had “stood pat” in the tap line cases it could have 
accomplished all it desired and would have given 
the shippers owning the tap lines no opportunity 
to overturn its decision. The Procter and Gamble 
and related cases had made it clear that in the 
opinion of the Supreme Court a negative order “or. 


a report without an order could not be questioned 
(Continued on page 978) 
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Current Topics 


in Washington 





Locomotive Headlights.—It takes an 
outsider, sometimes, to illuminate a 
situation. R. S. Sharp, representing 
the acetylene lamp manufacturers, got 
into the locomotive headlight inquiry 
November 6 and asked only a few 
questions. He examined Frank Mc- 
Manamy, chief of the boiler inspec- 


it is understood, drafted the rule to 
= which the railroads are objecting. 
Sharp did not continue his examination long because 
McManamy refused to say whether he was a member of 
the brotherhood of enginemen. McManamy said he did 
not consider whether he was or is a member of the 
brotherhood any more relevant than whether he was a 
Mason or a Methodist. Attorney-Examiner Hines sus- 
tained him in his refusal to say. Sharp did not press the 
point. Under the surface there had been talk about the 
brotherhood having control of the headlight proposition 
through the fact that the men in that inspection division 
are members of the brotherhoods of firemen and engine- 
men. Earlier in the hearing one of the enginemen who 
disagree with Chief Stone testified that immediately after 
A. G. Pack, assistant chief of the division, had finished 
testifying vigorously in favor of the high-power headlight 
he walked down into the room full of enginemen and’ 
called the attention of D. P. Trostle, who later took the 
stand, to the fact that the rules of the brotherhood forbid 
interference with the legislative plans of the brotherhood 
chiefs. Trostle said he did not consider Pack’s remarks 
as a threat, only as a reminder that brotherhood members 
such as he were not supposed to meddle with things 
their chiefs had decided for them. 





— —— 


Railroads Buying Equipment.—The railroads are be- 
lieved to be doing all they can in the matter of buying 
new equipment. In October they ordered 21,034 freight 
cars, which is greater even than the order of October, 
1915, which was 19,949. The total for this year is 88,398, 
as compared with 70,798 for the same months in the 
preceding year. The total of 109,792 cars ordered in 
1915 will be exceeded this year. In the ten months of 
the year 2,130 locomotives were bought, as compared with 
1,612 for the whole of 1915. No reports of deliveries 
accompany the figures showing the number of units of 
equipment ordered. It is understood that while the equip- 
mént manufacturers have been booking orders cheerfully 
and have been promising deliveries, they have not been 
able to make good up to the expectations of operating, 
officials in the matter of furnishing the cars that are 
needed. It is well, however, to say that no matter how 
many cars might be ordered, no railroad would be pre- 
pared to handle the extraordinary amount of business 
offered the railroads in the granger states. The railroad 
manager who might order cars enough to handle 100 per 
cent of the wheat crop of any one state in any one 
month would not be allowed to remain in office long. 
Such a road would be bankrupt unless the man who 
ordered the cars were safely confined before he could 
s:gn orders and checks in payment for deliveries. - 


tion bureau of the Commission, which, . 
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Organization of Attorneys.—The news that attorneys in 
Chicago who help administer the Act to regulate com- 
merce are meeting to formulate their views respecting 
the inquiry which the Newlands committee is to begin on 
November 20 has been well received in Washington by 
those interested in that subject. It is believed to be wise 
that the attorneys for shippers should take thought on 
the subject. The investigation is not “their game,” and 
for that reason, it is suggested by well-informed persons, 
it is well for them to study the subject and come to a 
conclusion as to the best way to meet the facts. The 
situation was created by the dissatisfaction of the rail- 
roads and not by that of shippers. The former and not 
the latter, therefore, will be expected to have something 
definite to propose to take the place of what now exists 
in the way of regulation. It will be incumbent upon the 
shippers to watch, lest their friends on the other side 
of the table propose, something that will not be in the 
interest of the shippers and come near “putting it over” 
before the other side can be prepared to say why it should 


not be done. 


Kanotex Case and Passenger Fares.—If the Commission 
could apply the Kanotext case to a passenger on a rail- 
road train, it probably would not have issued its supple- 
mental order in the complaint of the St. Louis Business 
Men’s League against the Santa Fe and others. That 
order, in effect, will require the carriers concerned either 
to disregard the Illinois two-cent fare law on all routes 
over which it is possible to make an interstate journey 
and cut the through rate, or reduce the interstate fares : 
to the Illinois basis. Application of the rule in the Kano- 
tex case would make it unnecessary for either the car- 
riers or the federal Commission to consider what should 
be done to make effective the intent of both to remove 
the discrimination the lower basis of fares in Ilinois 
places upon the people of Missouri who desire to com- 
pete, in a business way, with their neighbors east of the 
Mississippi who are able to do their hurrying back and 
forth to get orders for goods, at lower charges, mile for 
mile, than are the Missourians. The Commission’s agents 
would simply watch traveling men for a few days and 
the grand juries would do the rest. The traveling men 
would not go to trial, because even an acquittal would 
probably not be worth what it would cost. But no one, 
other than a railroad lawyer, has had the nerve the inti- 
mate that a passenger may not avail himself of the com- 
bination afforded by the legally published state rate from 
St. Louis to East St. Louis and the legally published 
state rate from East St. Louis to his destination. Under 
the supplemental order of November 7 it becomes unlaw- 
ful for the railroads to allow the different bases. They 
must cease and desist, on or before January 15. It is 
inferred, from the language of the supplemental report, 
that the carriers thought they could comply with the order 
to quit discriminating by applying the 2.4-cent basis from 
east bank points to points in Illinois. Commissioner Hall, 
however, pointed out to them that that will not do, be- 
cause that would merely compel the man intent upon 
getting the benefit of the combination of state and inter- 
state. rates to change the inlermediate point on his journey 
from the east bank stations to station in Illinois farther 
back in the interior of Illinois. If it were possible to 
apply the Kanotext case to a traveling man “making” 
Illinois towns, this query would arise: If he called on 
customers in East St. Louis or any other east bank 
point, would he be violating the law if he bought a local 
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state ticket from that east bank point to some other point 
because he started his trip from St. Louis? The sup- 
plemental report, it is believed, places on the carriers the 
burden of deciding whether they will make the 2.4-cent 
basis applicable throughout Illinois or avoid a fight with 
the Illinois authorities by bringing the interstate fares 
down to the state level. A determination to avoid a fight 
with the Illinois authorities, it is believed, would result 
in an undoing of all the work the carriers have been 
doing toward an advance in passenger fares. It is sug- 
gested that maintenance of a two-cent fare basis between 
Iowa and Missouri into !llinois would compel a lowering 
of fares throughout the middle West and the creation of 
uncertainty as to how tar the low basis would extend. 


The area of the two-cent law extends as far east as the - 


east line of Ohio. If it is discrimination against St. Louis 
for the railroads to obey the Illinois statute, the query 
is as to why it would not be discrimination against Penn- 
sylvania for them to maintain the lower basis in Ohio and 
when the lower basis was extended into Pennsylvania, 
the low passenger fare epidemic would be extended into 
the East, where it has never had a strong foothold, except 
as the basis for mileage books. A. E. H. 


CAR SHORTAGE HEARING 


(Special to the Traffic World) : 

Louisville, Ky.—The Boston & Albany Railroad was 
the only carrier called on November 8, the first day of 
the car shortage hearing being conducted here by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, with Commissioner C. 
C. McChord presiding, assisted by Attorney-Examiner F. 
B. Dow. The remainder of the day was taken up with 
the introduction of ‘testimony and evidence by shippers 
and consumers resident and operating in the widely sep- 
arated sections affected by the shortage. 

The hearing, which is subsequent to the informal in- 
quiry conducted in Louisville Friday and Saturday of last 
week by Commissioner McChord, will probably continue 
through the first half of next week. 

Testimony introduced the first day served to emphasize 
the pressing need of relief in many places, and that the 
situation, hourly becoming more acute, demands imme- 
diate- attention on the part of the Commission, which is 
expected to supervise the interchange and return of cars 
between railroads in the event the carriers do not decide 
upon a way out of the difficulty. 

“The purpose of the formal hearing is to gather evi- 
dence with a view to enabling the Commission to issue 
such orders aS may prove appropriate,” was the statement 
made by Commissioner McChord in opening the hearing. 
Dozens of railroad executives and representatives, and 
counsel for shippers from many states entered appear- 
ance, and many more were en route to Louisville. 

Answering the seventeen questions prepared by the 
Commission, which deal with the principal matters to be 
considered in getting the facts of the shortage, L. J. 
Anthony, superintendent of car service of the Boston & 
Albany Railroad, made shorter work of the task than 
did representatives of the Louisville & Nashville, Illinois 
Central, and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy railroads at 
the Commission’s informal inquiry last week. 

His remarks on the stand tended to show that the 
Boston & Albany differed from many roads in that it 


was not experiencing a car shortage, but had a surplus- 


of cars on its tracks. He agreed with Commissioner Mc- 
Chord that it would be only just to return to other roads 
the excess under control of the B. & A., and said that the 
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twenty-eight per cent excess could be returned to the 
owning lines within thirty days without inconvenience to 


shippers served by the road. He attributed the shortage ; 


to abnormal traffic, and said relief would be afforded 
by prompt release of equipment by carriers and a tend- 
ency on the part of shippers to order only those cars 
actually needed. 2 z 

James S. Brown appeared in the interest of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. He told of the situation with regard 
to the movement of grain in the Chicago district and held 
that even though many cars are standing loaded on side- 
tracks in Chicago, more «re needed. He said the condition 
was due to the fact that all elevators ‘in the city are 
filled, and that cars cannot be emptied until lake steamer 
facilities allow the grain to be shipped east. 

J. S. Paisley of the Valley Camp Coal Company, Cleve- 
land, O., presented an appeal for facilities to move several 
million tons of coal to the lake front for shipment by 
lake steamers to the northwestern country before the 
Great Lakes are closed to navigation November 25. R. R. 
Flauntleroy of the Moline (Ill.) Malleable Iron Company 
testified that the concern he represents needs immediate 
coke shipments from Kentucky to continue operations 
and closed cars to ship its produtt without danger of 
rust. Protests against the shortage of car equipment, 
coal car embargoes, etc., were lodged in testimony sub- 
mitted by Donald MacDonald of the Louisville Gas & 
Electric Company; Kenneth Meguire, representing the 
Tennessee and Kentucky coal mining organizations; D. F. 
-Hurd of the Cleveland, O., Chamber of Commerce; Fred 
S. Bell of the Mangel Clay Mining Company of Whitlock 
and Porters, Tenn., and otbers. 


Consumers, shippers and railroad officials again offered 
testimony in the car shortage probe November 9, the sec- 
ond day of the hearing. Chief interest centered in the 
testimony of George A. Hodges, of the American Railway 
Association, who said that drastic changes would be made 
in the car service rules when that body meets in Denver, 
Colo., next week, because the present rules are being 
flagrantly violated by perhaps every railroad in the coun- 
try engaged in interstate commerce, as well as terminal 
lines. 


On examination by Attorney-Examiner F. B. Dow, who 
is assisting Commissioner McChord, Mr. Hodges said that 
twenty inspectors of the American Railway Association in 
June, 1916, found 40,000 individual violations of the car 
service rules by 107 railroads, adding, on being interro- 
gated, that the Southern was the only road found which 
observed the rules. 


He said that because of the low mileage for each of 
the 2,500,000 cars now operated in this country, even that 
number is insufficient under present conditions, and that 
he considered it was the preponderance of opinion that 
these rules must be altered to provide increased per diem 
charges for cars, so that the greater expense would ex- 
pedite return and interchange. Continuing, he said: 


“The export trade has reached enormous proportions, 
and this, coupled with the fact that most of the United 
States has become one huge workshop, is responsible for 
the excess of cars in the East, where an excess of 100,- 
000 box cars is noted. Shippers should be careful to 
assure export facilities before making consignments. A 
pooling system would work some hardship, but not gen- 
erally, because certain roads, being on producing centers 
moving in one general direction, could not use cars des- 
tined to their owners in an opposite direction. The 

(Continued on page 961) 
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Decisions of Interstate 





PARTS SHIPPED SEPARATELY 


CASE NO. 7665 (41 I. C. C., 380-382) 
WILLIAM MEYER CO. VS. ATCHISON, TOPEKA & 
SANTA FE RAILWAY CO. 

Submitted Jan. 18, 1916. Decided Oct. 10, 1916. 


Shipments consisted of the component parts of what is styled 
by catalogue as ‘‘Meyer interrupterless X-ray apparatus.’’ 
The parts, which were assembled at destination, were ten- 
dered for shipment, separately boxed and crated, Held: 
That the ratings applied by defendant were not improper, 
and that the charges for the transportation from Chicago, 
Ill., to Los Angeles, Cal., have not been shown to be un- 
reasonable or unjustly discriminatory. Complaint dismissed. 





William Meyer for complainant; R. C. Fyfe for Atchison, To- 


— & Santa Fe Ry. Co. and Western Classification Com- 
mittee. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 


Complainant is’a corporation engaged in the manufac- 
ture of electrical apparatus, with its principal office at 
Chicago, Ill. By complaint, filed Jan. 16, 1915, it alleges 
that the rates charged by defendant for the transportation 
of four less-than-carload shipments of electrical goods 
from Chicago to Los Angeles, Cal., were unreasonable and 
unjustly discriminatory. Reparation is asked. 

The shipments consisted of the component parts of 
what is styled by the catalog of complainant as the “Meyer 
interrupterless X-ray apparatus.” These parts, which were 
assembled at destination by complainant, were tendered 
for shipment separately boxed and crated. A shipment 
of Sept. 16, 1914, was composed of a transformer, a switch- 
board and motors, boxed, and a protective screen, castings 
and a polished. steel tube, crated; a shipment of Sept. 
19, 1914, of a radio table, crated, parts for a radio table, 
boxed,_a cast-iron weight and storage batteries, boxed, 
electrical goods, boxed and an X-ray tube, crated. Charges 
were collected on the radio table, the weight and the parts 
for a radio table at one and one-half times the first class 
rate, governed by defendant’s exceptions to Western Clas- 
sification. The rating applied to these articles is not 
assailed. Western Classification rated and rates X-ray 
machines, boxed, double first class, and X-ray apparatus, 
crated, two and one-half times first class, and these ratings 
were applied by defendant to the remaining articles 
shipped, the double first class rating to those which were 
bexed and two and one-half times the first class rating 
to those which. were crated. 


Generally stated, electrical goods and articles in com- 
mercial use of designations similar to some of the parts 
of the X-ray apparatus, in less than carloads, are rated 
first class in the Western Classification. This is true of 
electric transformers, motors, switchboards and storage 
baiteries. Complainant does not attack the ratings or 
Tates given X-ray apparatus as such, but contends that 
the ratings were misapplied to the articles shipped, -as 
they cannot be said to constitute X-ray apparatus while 
un issembled, inasmuch as the parts might be independ- 
en'ly used for other purposes, and that lower ratings, 
ap"licable to the respective constituent parts, should have 
ben applied. 
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Commerce Commission 


It is stated that the motors in question are similar to 
those used in automobiles, and are shipped to complain- 
ant from Warren, O., at the first class rate, governed by 
Official Classification; that the switchboard is’the com- 
mercial type used in power-apparatus construction, and 
that the storage batteries are of ordinary type. Com- 
plainant’s testimony is that the transformer can be used 
for purposes other than X-ray apparatus and can be pur- 
chased from concerns engaged in their manufacture, and 
that the radio table is comparable to a riveted steel couch. 
While there may be instances in which X-ray machines 
are set up in whole or in part within cabinets prior to 
shipment, they are usually packed as were the shipments 
in issue. 


Defendant contends that the parts did in fact constitute 
X-ray apparatus and that they were properly rated; that 
the rating of double first class is uniform throughout the 
country and is the same as the rating on: scientific and 
surgical instruments, which are of high value and move 
in limited quantities. 


This case is substantially the same in principle as 
Scheidel & Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 11 I. C. C., 5382. 
The “Scheidel outfit” there in question consisted of what 
was called a Ruhmkorff coil and interrupter, a small rheo- 
stat, and two switches fitted to a strong table. These 
three parts were placed for shipment in separate pack- 
ages. In holding that the Scheidel outfit was properly 
rated as X-rate apparatus or as apparatus used for med- 
ical and scientific purposes, the Commission considered 
the apparatus as a whole. The instant shipments con- 
sisted of the component parts of an X-ray machine. The 
articles were shipped, assembled and, so far as the record 
discloses, manufactured for what is advertised by com- 
plainant as an -X-ray machine. Although separately pre- 
pared for shipment, as constituent parts their identities 
are merged for the purpose of classification into the com- 
plete article. 


Upon the facts disclosed and following the case cited, 
we find that the ratings applied by defendants were not 
improper, and that the charges collected have not been’ - 
shown to be unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory. An 
order will be entered dismissing the complaint. 


REPARATION AWARDED 


CASE NO. 3056 (41 I. C. C., 480-482) 
COMMERCIAL CLUB OF OMAHA VS. ANDERSON & 
SALINE RIVER RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 
Submitted June 20, 1915. Opinion No. 3969. 


Reparation awarded to certain complainants in Commercial Club 
of Omaha vs. A. & S, R. Ry. Co., 18 I. C. C., 532 





Frank Lyon and E. J. McVann for Bradford-Kennedy Co., C. 
N. Dietz Lumber Co. and Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Co.; 
William N. Webb and E. J. McVann for McShane Lumber Co.; 
Henry G. Herbel and Fred G. Wright for Missouri Pacific Ry. 
Co., St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Ry. Co. and Texas 
& Pacific Ry. Co.; W. F. Dickinson and Wallace T. Hughes 
for Chicago, Rock Lsland & Pacific Ry. Co.; R. B. Scott and 
W. Larmer for Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co. 
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CLARK, Commissioner: 


In the first report in this case we held that the rate 
of 26% cents per 100 pounds on yellow pine lumber and 


other forest products in carloads from producing points ° 


in Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas to Omaha 
and South Omaha, Neb., and Council Bluffs, Ia., was un- 
just and unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 25 
cents per 100 pounds, and that complainant’s members 
whose names were specifically set out in an exhibit at- 
tached to the complaint were entitled to reparation on 
all shipments which had moved within the statutory pe- 
riod. Commercial Club of Omaha vs. A. & S. R. Ry. Co., 
18 I. C. C., 532 (The Traffic World, June 25, 1910, p. 841). 
In the second report, dealing with the question of repara- 
tion and to whom it was due, we found that the consignors 
who had intervened or filed separate petitions, and not 
the consignees members of complainant in the original 
case, were the real parties in interest, and that the con- 
signors were entitled to reparation. 27 I. C. C., 302 (The 
Traffic World, July 5, 1913, p. 49). The finding that the 
consignees weer not the real parties in interest was based 
on evidence, introduced at the supplemental hearing, that 
the paid freight bills were transmitted by the consignees 
to the consignors in lieu of the same amount of cash 
and deducted from the invoice price in settlement. Sub- 
sequent to the second report, the Bradford-Kennedy Co., 
Cc. N. Dietz Lumber Co. and Walrath & Sherwood Lum- 
ber Co., members of complainant in the original case 
and included in the exhibit attached to the original com- 
plaint, filed petitions for rehearing, representing that on 
certain shipments they in fact paid and bore the 1% 
cents per 100 pounds claimed as reparation. The Mc- 
Shane Lumber Co., also a member of complainant in the 
original case and included in the exhibit attached to the 
original complaint, filed a petition for rehearing, repre- 
senting that on certain shipments it was the consignor, 
and therefore entitled to reparation. Accordingly orders 
were entered granting the four companies named a re- 
hearing “for the sole purpose of affording them oppor- 
tunity to present proofs of the shipments as to which 
they actually bore the increased freight charges and were 
thereby damaged.” This report deals with these claims. 

The supplemental record shows that the Bradford-Ken- 
nedy Co., C. N. Dietz Lumber Co. and Walrath & Sher- 
wood Lumber Co. purchased numerous cars of yellow 
pine lumber for initial shipment to Atchison, Kan., and 
other points directly intermediate to Omaha, South 
Omaha, or Council Bluffs, taking rates ranging from 18 
to 25 cents per 100 pounds, and made settlement with 
the consignors on the basis of those rates. Upon arrival 
at the initial destinations these cars were diverted or 
reconsigned to Omaha, South Omaha, or Council Bluffs, 
- and settlements were made with defendants on basis of 
the through rate of 26% cents. In other words, while 
these claimants on these particular cars paid the car- 
riers at the rate of 26% cents per 100 pounds, they set- 
tled with the consignors on bases ranging from 18 to 25 
cents per 100 pounds. The rate of 2614 cents was found 
to be unjust and unreasonable to the extent that it ex- 
ceeded 25 cents and, as these claimants paid and bore all 
of the freight charges represented by the difference be- 
tween 26% and 25 cents per 100 pounds, they are the real 
parties in interest. 

The McShane Lumber Co. shipped numerous cars from 
its own mills as consignor to various consignees in 
Omaha, South Omaha'‘and Council Bluffs. These con- 
signees transmitted the paid freight bills to the McShane 
Lumber Co. in part payment for the lumber in the man- 
ner described above, and have waived any right or in- 
terest which they might have in the reparation now 
claimed. 

Defendants contest the right of these claimants to the 
reparation sought on three grounds. They contend (1) 
that the original complainant,’ not being a shipper, could 
not claim reparation for its members; (2) that as no spe- 
cific statements of shipments were filed until after the 
first decision in the case, no reparation can be awarded 
at this time; and (3) that if any reparation is awarded 
it should be limited to such portion of 1% cents per 100 
pounds as the amount of the freight charges paid by 
claimants bears to the total freight charges collected. 
None of these contentions can be sustained. The names 
of these claimants were included in the exhibit attached 
to the original petition, and they were therefore cocom- 
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plainants with the Commercial Club of Omaha. It was 
not necessary to file detailed statements of the specific 
shipments on which reparation was claimed in view of 
the fact that the original complaint stated the names of 
complainants asking reparation, the defendants against 
which the claims were made, the date subsequent to 
which the shipments moved on which the claims were 
based, and a general description of the territory of origin 
and the destination points of such shipments. The Com- 
mission and the defendants were therefore fully advised 
as to what the petitioners claimed in the way of repara- 
tion, and to have required the preparation and filing of 
detailed statements in advance of the decision would 
have served no useful purpose: Mountain Ice Co. vs. D., 
L. &°W. R. R. Co., 21 I. C. C., 45, 48-49 (The Traffic World, 
June 3, 1911, p. 996); City Ice & Supply Co. vs. C. & 
N. W. Ry. Co., 36 I. C. C., 514, 515 (The Traffic World, Dec. 
4, 1915, p. 1151). The third contention is untenable for 
the reasons stated in Standard Mirror Co. vs. P. R. R. 
Co., 32 I. C. C., 261, 264 (The Traffic World, Dec. 26, 1914, 
p. 1166), and Sanford-Day Iron Works vs. L. & N. R. R. 
Co., 41 I. C. C., 10, 12 (The Traffic World, Aug. 6, 1916, 
p. 335), where substantially similar questions were raised. 

Upon consideration of all the facts of record we con- 
clude and find that on the shipments handled in the 
manner above described the Bradford-Kennedy Co., the 
C. N. Dietz Lumber Co., the Walrath & Sherwood Lum- 
ber Co. and the McShane Lumber Co. have been damaged 
to the extent of 1% cents per 100 pounds and are en- 
titled to reparation with interest. These claimants should 
prepare statements of their claims and submit them, to- 
gether with all supporting papers which they have in 
their possession, to defendants for verification. After 
such verification the statements should be forwarded to 
the Commission, whereupon orders for the reparation 
shown to be due will be entered. 

By the Commission. 


KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE CLAY 


l. AND S. NO. 787 (41 I. C. C., 498-502) 
Submitted May 4, 1916. Opinion No. 3971. 


Proposed increased rates on clay in carloads from producing 
points* in Tennessee and western Kentucky to Official 
Classification territory found justified. 


William Burger and W. A. Colston for Louisville & Nash- 
ville R. R. Co.; R. Walton Moore, Edward H. Hart and Willis 
H. Fowle for respondents operating south of the Ohio River; J. 
T. Johnson for respondents operating north of the Ohio River; 
= C. Early, W. P. Tingley and John F. Lent for pro- 
estants. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 


A proposed readjustment of rates on clay in carloads 
from points in Tennessee and western Kentucky to des- 
tinations on and north of the Ohio River, and in Official 
Classification territory generally, is the subject of inves- 
tigation in this proceeding. The readjustment contem- 
plated would increase the rates from certain points on 
the Illinois Central Railroad; the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railway, and the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road to numerous points on and north of the river. Upon 
protests ‘by various interested shippers the tariffs carry- 
ing the proposed rates, which were filed to take effect 
Feb. 1, 1916, were suspended until May 31, 1916, and later 
until Nov. 30, 1916. The clay pits on the Illinois Central 
are between Paducah, Ky., and Gibbs, Tenn., and at Wick- 
liffe, Ky., which is just south of Cairo, Ill.; those on the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis are between Paducah 
and Hollow Rock Junction, Tenn., and between the latter 
point and Hickman, Ky.; while those on the Louisville 
& Nashville are at Paris, Tenn., the junction of that road 
and the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, and at Por- 
ters, Henry and McKenzie, Tenn., all of which points are 
within a radius of 17 miles. 


The testimony relates to three general varieties of 
clay: One used, in making containers for molten glass 
while in process of’ manufacture; another in the manu- 
facture of receptacles in which pottery, such as sanitary 
ware and table ware, is baked, and the third, as one of 
the ingredients in such pottery. The base ingredient for 
the glass receptacles is a clay produced near St. Louis, 
Mo., with which is mixed a certain proportion of clay 
from Germany. It is claimed that clay produced at Wick- 
liffe, Ky., may be substituted for the German clay. How- 
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ever, its use in the place of the German clay is in the 
experimental stage, and very few cars have been shipped. 
After the removal of this Wickliffe clay from the pit it 
is cleaned and selected and is said to be worth from 
$6 to $8 per ton. But this must be regarded merely as 
an estimate, because the value depends almost entirely 
upon the possibility of successfully substituting it for 
the German clay. The only testimony with respect to 
the other varieties of clay is that of a producer, with 
yvits at Whitlock, Tenn., on the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis, anu at Porters, on the Louisville & Nashville. 
These clays are cleaned and classified as mined and range 
in value from $1.50 per ton for that used in baking pot- 
tery containers to $4 per ton for that used in pottery. 
This producer ships from 1,300 to 1,400 cars per year, 
largely to Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, western Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. There are large pottery plants in 
New Jersey and eastern Pennsylvania, but they are said 
to prefer clay imported from England, and the Tennessee 
and Kentucky producers have been unsuccessful in their 
efforts to induce them to use their products. 


Clay is shipped in bulk in box cars. The average car- 
load weight is approximately 74,000 pounds. The risk of 
loss or damage in transit is slight. Protestants testify 
that cars with leaky roofs and otherwise defective are 
suitable for this traffic, but the Illinois Central, on the 
other hand, states that shippers from points on its line 
demand perfect equipment. 

Rates from the producing points in question to Official 
Classification territory base on the Ohio River. The first 
joint rates on clay to destinations north of the river were 
establisheed by the Chesapeake, Ohio & Southwestern 
Railroad from its producing points, and were in effect 
when that road was acquired by the Illinois Central in 
1896. Those rates applied to only a few destinations and 
were $1 per net ton over the local or proportional rates 
applicable from Louisville, Ky. They were continued by 
the Illinois Central, and the same basis was extended from 
time to time to additional points. With the beginning of 
the production of clay at points on the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis and the Louisville & Nashville, those 
roads established rates which were, generally speaking, 
on a level with the rates from points on the Illinois Cen- 
tral. The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis rates were 
in some instances made higher owing to the inability of 
that road to obtain its minimum proportion out of rates 
on the Illinois Central basis; and in some instances they 
were made lower, due, it is stated, to errors of tariff com- 
pilers. Each originating line, in connection with other 
carriers, published joint rates to points -to which the 
other originating lines did not, and as the basing rates 
to the Ohio River were not published, they could not be 
used in the construction of through rates. The rates to 
destinations to which no joint rates were in effect were 
the aggregates of the intermediate rates to and from 
the river. These combination through rates were rela- 
tively higher than the joint rates maintained to other 
destinations. Rates from all producing points in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee are substantially on a parity. The 
southern carriers respondent explain that the present 
rates are too low; that they were established solely for 
the purpose of encouraging the production of clay on 
their lines; .and that it is no longer necessary to continue 
the present basis, because the clay business is now well 
established. It is also stated that the competition with 
English clay, which was advanced by the clay producers 
on their lines as one of the reasons for the establishment 
of low rates, is not an important factor because the com- 
petition between protestants’ clay and English clay is 
slight, and because the rates on clay from the ports to 
interior destinations have been increased within recent 
years. ; 

The reasons presented for the proposed increases are 
to place the rates on clay upon a more remunerative basis 
and properly to adjust the rates from competitive pro- 
ducing points on different. lines to all destinations. In 
addition to the specific joint rates carried in the sus- 
pended schedules, the rates to the Ohio River, upon 
which such joint rates are based, are published as pro- 
Dortionals which may be used to construct through rates. 
This will effect reductions to points to which there are 
no joint rates at present. The entire amount of the 
Prceposed increases, in most cases, would accrue to the 
lines south of the river, and in the majority of instances 
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would be either 10 cents or 20 cents per net ton, repre- 
senting the differences between the proposed proportional 
rates to the river and the unpublished basing rates now 
used in constructing joint rates. The gateways used by 
the principal respondents and the proposed proportional 
rates on clay per net ton thereto are as follows: Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Evansville, Ind., $1.20; Cincinnati, O., $2.20; 
Brookport and Metropolis, Ill., 90 cents. Louisville, the 
most important gateway, is 225 miles from Clayburn, 
Ky., the largest clay producing point on the Illinois Cen- 
tral, and 285 miles from Whitlock, the largest -producing 
point on the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. The 
average distance from the four Louisville & Nashville 
producing points to Louisville is 252 miles. The proposed 
portional rates are less, except in one instance, than the 
local rates to the crossings. In addition to the increases 
of 10 cents or 20 cents, increases in varying amounts 
will result from the proposed changes, as shown, because 
certain rates which were made too low through error are 
to be increased to the general level, and because the 
proposed rates betwen certain points may make on cross- 
ings other than those on which they now make. 

The following table shows the present and proposed 
rates on clay per net ton from the principal producing 
points to representative destinations north of the river; 
the average distance from the four Louisville & Nash- 
ville producing points taken as typical to each destina- 
tion, and the ton-mile earnings, based on the average dis- 
tance, under the present and proposed rates from such 
Louisville & Nashville points: 
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East Liverpool, 0.$3.32 $3.42 $3.32 $3.52 650 5.1 5.4 
New Castle, Pa... 3.14 3.20 3.14 3.34 696 4.5 4.8 
Canton, Oy ...sse6 2.94 3.04 2.94 3.14 612 4.8 §.1 
Grafton, W. Va... 3.94 3.82 3.72 3.92 661 5.6 5.9 
Derey,. PEs. os00cc0 3.72 3.82 3.72 3.92 718 5.2 5.5 
i, Gh. 402045 eae 2.78 2.81 2.78 2.98 537. 5.3 5.6 
Zanesville, O. .... 2.88 2.88 2.88 3.08 531 5.4 5.8 
New York, N. Y.. 5.72 5.17 ¥*5.60 5.92 1,111 *5.0 5.3 
New York, N. Y.. 5.72 5.17 75.80 5.92 1,111 $5.2 5.3 
Uties, NN. Y..cc.0< Bee 5.24 5.24 5.44 984 5.3 5.5 
Pert, TRG. «.c0ccks ae 2.36 2.36 2.56 437 5.4 5.9 
Kokomo, Ind. .... 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.38 417 5.3 5.7 
Gd. Rapids, Mich. 2.90 2.84 2.84 2.94 612 4.6 4.8 
Detroit, Mich. .... 3.04 3.04 3.04 3.22 615 4.9 5.2 
Chicagp, Ill. ...<+« 2.55 2.40 2.40 2.50 484 5.0 5.2 


*From Henry and McKenzie, Tenn. 
7 From Porters and Paris, Tenn. 


Respondents cite in comparison rates on clay and other 
low-grade commodities, such as sand and common brick, 
between various points north and south of the Ohio River, 
and import rates on clay from north Atlantic points to 
interior destinations, with which both the proposed pro- 
portional rates. to the river and the proposed joint through 
rates compare favorably. 

In Import and Domestic Rates—Clay, 39 I. C. C., 132 
(The Traffic World, May 20, 1916, p. 1045), there were 
involved rates on clay from points in Georgia to Central 
Freight Association territory, and in Clay from Florida, 
40 I. C. C., 275 (The Traffic World, July 16, 1916, p. 128), 
there were under consideration rates from Edgar and 
Okahumpka, Fla., to Central Freight Association territory. 
Practically all the domestic rates involved in those two 
cases, as well as in the instant case, whether published 
as joint rates or not, are made up of proportional or 
basing rates to the Ohio River, plus the locals beyond, 
and the local from any Ohio River crossing to any point 
north of the river is the same irrespective of the point 
of origin south of the river. The $1.20 basing rate from 
the Louisville & Nashville pits to Louisville, Ky., apply- 
ing for an average distance of 252 miles yields earnings 
of 4.8 mills per ton-mile. The basing rates from the 
points of origin in the two cases above referred to to the 
principal Ohio River crossings there involved range from 
$2.60 to $4.60 per net ton, apply for distances of from 
609 to 963 miles, and yield ton-mile earnings ranging from 
4.3 mills to 5.22 mills. 

Protestants assert that they could not successfully dis- 
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tribute clay north of the Ohio River under the proposed 
rates, especially as the recent increases made by the 
northern lines in their rates on clay, as the result of the 
Five Per Cent case, 31 I. C. C., 351 (The Traffic World, 
Aug. 3, 1914), and 32 I. C. C., 325 (The Traffic World, 
Dec. 26, 1914, p. 1152), had the effect of increasing the 
through rates. The cite rates on clay and rates on 
fluorspar, a material used in the manufacture of pottery, 
from Jonesboro, Ill., to a few points in Ohio and West 
Virginia and to Louisville, Ky., which are relatively lower 
than the rates here proposed. But the general level of 
rates for transportation wholly north of the Ohio River 
is lower than that of rates for transportation involving 
substantial hauls in Kentucky and Tennessee. But the 
general basis of rates for ‘transportation wholly north of 
the Ohio River may be lower than rates involving sub- 
stantial hauls in Kentucky and Tennessee. 

After giving all the matters and facts appearing of 
record careful consideration, we find that respondents 
have justified the proposed rates, and our orders of sus- 
pension herein will be vacated as of Nov. 29, 1916. 

McCHORD, Commissioner, dissents. 


ILLINOIS PASSENGER FARES 


CASE NO. 8083 (41 I. C. C., 503-504) 
BUSINESS MEN’S LEAGUE OF ST. LOUIS VS. ATCHI- 
SON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY CO, ET AL. 


Opinion No. 3972. 


Any adjustment of fares as between St. Louis or Keokuk and 


Illinois destinations, or generally within Illinois, which 
would permit the defeat of lawfully established fares 
through the purchase of tickets upon combination fares 
lower in the aggregate than those lawfully established, will 
continue the undue prejudice to St. Louis and Keokuk and 
continue the illegal burden on interstate commerce. 





Same appearances as in original report. 


DANIELS, Commissioner: 

In our original report in this proceeding it was shown 
how the lower state fares within Illinois furnished a means 
whereby passengers could and did defeat the lawfully 
established interstate fares between St. Louis and Illinois 
points. This was done by using interstate tickets pur- 
chased at interstate fares from St. Louis to an east side 
point in Illinois and thence continuing the journey to any 
Illinois destination on a ticket purchased at the lower 
state fare. See 41 I. C. C., pages 19 and 20 (The Traffic 
World, Aug. 5, 1916, p. 351). 


We deem it advisable to point out that the interstate 


fares between St. Louis and Keokuk on the one hand and” 


interior Illinois points on the other, made on a per mile 
basis of 2.4 cents, would likewise be subject to defeat 
if the state fares to and from interior Illinois points 
intermediate to the passenger’s ultimate destination be 
made upon a basis lower than the fares applying between 
St. Louis or Keokuk and such Illinois destination. It 
would be necessary merely for the passenger who desired 
to defeat the interstate fare to shift the intermediate 
point at which to purchase his state ticket. Thus the 
lawful interstate fare could be defeated so long as the 
state fares between any intermediate point (I) and the 
ultimate destination (X) are on a basis per mile lower 
than the fares between St. Louis and (X). The burden 
and discrimination which a lower basis of fares within 
the state casts upon the interstate commerce would not 
be removed merely by an increase in the intrastate fares 
to and from the east bank points. 

And not only this burden, but the direct undue preju- 
dice to St. Louis and Keokuk will also continue if the 
east side cities while on the face of the published tariff 
paying fares to and from Illinois points upon the same basis 
as do St. Louis and Keokuk can in practice defeat such 
fares by paying lower state fares in the aggregate to and 
from Illinois destinations, by virtue of such an adjust- 
ment of fares. 


It is our conclusion, and we so find, that any contem- 
poraneous adjustments of fares between St. Louis or 
Keokuk and Illinois points, and generally within Illinois, 
which would permit the defeat of the St. Louis, Keokuk, 
East St. Louis or any other east side city fares by methods 
such as described above, and which would thereby permit 
the continuance of the undue prejudice which we have 
found is suffered by St. Louis and Keokuk, and continue 
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to burden interstate commerce,- will not comply with the 
amended order entered herein. 





ORDER. 


s \ 

It appearing, That on July 12, 1916, the Commission 
entered its report and order in this proceeding, and on 
the date hereof a supplemental report, which reports are 
hereby referred to and made a part herof: 

It is ordered, That the said order of July 12, 1916, be, 
and it is hereby, vacated, and that the following be sub- 
stituted therefor: 

It is further ordered, That the above-named defendants, 
according as they participate in the transportation, de, 
and they are hereby, notified and required to cease and 
desist, on or before Jan. 15, 1917, and thereafter to abstain, 
from publishing, demanding or collecting passenger fares 
between St. Louis, Mo., and points in Illinois upon a basis 
higher than 2.4 cents per mile, bridge tolls excepted, 
which basis was found reasonable in said report, or higher 
than the fares contemporaneously exacted for the trans- 
portation of passengers between East St. Louis, IIl., and 
the same Illinois points, by more than a reasonable bridge 
toll; or fares constructed upon a higher basis per mile, 
bridge tolls excepted, than fares contemporaneously main- 
tained between Illinois points intermediate between St. 
Louis, Mo., and points in Illinois, as such fares have been 
found in said report to be unlawfully discriminatory. 

It is further ordered, That the above defendants, accord- 
ing as they participate in the transportation, be, and they 
are hereby, notified and required to cease and desist, on 
or before Jan. 15, 1917, and thereafter to abstain, from 
publishing, demanding or collecting fares for the trans- 
portation of passengers between St. Louis, Mo., and points 
in Illinois, the basis of which per mile, bridge tolls ex- 
cepted, is higher than the basis per mile for fares con- 
temporaneously maintained between Chicago and the same 
Illinois points, as such fares have been found in said re- 
port to be unlawfully discriminatory. 

It is further ordered, That the above-named defendants, 
according as they participate in the transportation, be, 
and they are hereby, notified. and required to cease and 
desist, on or before Jan. 15, 1917, and thereafter to abstain, 
from publishing, demanding or collecting passenger fares 
between Keokuk, Ia., and points in Illinois upon a basis 
higher than 2.4 cents per mile, bridge tolls excepted, 
which basis was found reasonable in said report, or higher 
per mile than the fares contemporaneously exacted for 
the transportation of passengers between Illinois points 
directly opposite to Keokuk and the same Illinois points, 
by more than a reasonable bridge toll; or fares constructed 
upon a higher basis per mile, bridge tolls excepted, than 
fares contemporaneously maintained between Illinois 
points intermediate between Keokuk, Ia., and points in 
Tllinois, as such fares have been found in said report to 
be unlawfully discriminatory. 

It is‘ further ordered, That the above-named defendants, 
according as they participate in the transportation, be, 
and they are hereby, notified and required to cease and 
desist, on or before Jan. 15, 1917, and thereafter to abstain, 
from publishing, demanding or collecting fares for the 
transportation of passengers between Keokuk, Ia., and 
points in Illinois, the basis of which per mile, bridge tolls 
excepted, is higher than the basis per mile for fares con- 
temporaneously maintained between Chicago and the same 
Illinois points, as such fares have been found in said 
report to be unlawfully discriminatory. 

It is further ordered, That the above-named defendants, 
according as they participate in the transportation, be, 
and they are hereby, notified and required to establish 
and put in force on or before Jan. 15, 1917, upon notice 
to this Commission and to the general public by not less 
than 30 days’ filing and posting in the manner prescribed 
in section 6 of the Act to regulate commerce, and there- 
after to maintain and apply to the transportation of pas- 
sengers between St. Louis and points in Illinois fares 
upon a basis not in excess of the fares between East St. 
Louis, Ill., and the same points by more than a reasonable 
bridge toll; nor upon a higher basis per mile, bridge tolls 
excepted, than fares contemporaneously maintained be- 
tween Illinois points intermediate between St. Louis and 
points in Illinois, as such fares have been found in said 
report to be unlawfully discriminatory. 

It is further ordered, That the above-named defendants, 
accordingly as they participate in the transportation, be, 
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and they are hereby, notified and required to establish 
and put in force on or before Jan. 15, 1917, upon notice 
-to this Commission and to the general public by not less 
than 30 days’ filing and posting in the manner prescribed 
in section 6 of the Act to regulate commerce, and there- 
after to maintain and apply to the transportation 6 pas- 
sengers between St. Louis, Mo., and points in [Illinois 
fares, the basis of which per mile, bridge tolls excepted, 
is not higher than the basis per mile for fares contem- 
poraneously maintained between Chicago and those same 
Illinois points. 

It is further ordered, That the above-named defendants, 
according as they participate in the transportation, be, 
and they are hereby, notified and required to establish 
and put in force on or before Jan. 15, 1917, upon notice 
to this Commission and to the general public by not less 
than 30 days’ filing and posting in the manner prescribed 
in section 6 of the Act to regulate commerce, and there- 
after to maintain and apply to the transportation of pas- 
sengers between Keokuk, Ia., and points in Illinois fares 
upon a basis not in excess of 2.4 cents per mile, bridge 
tolls excepted, which basis has been found reasonable in 
the said report, nor in excess per mile of the fares be- 
tween points in Illinois directly opposite to Keokuk and 
the same points by more than a reasonable bridge toll; 
nor upon a higher basis per mile, bridge tolls excepted, 
than fares contemporaneously effective between [Illinois 
points intermediate between Keokuk, Ia., and points in 
Illinois. 

It is further ordered, That the above-named defendants, 
according as they participate in the transportation, be, 
and they are hereby, notified and required to establish 
and put in force on or before Jan. 15, 1917, upon notice to 
this Commission and to the general public by not less 
than 30 days’ filing and posting in the manner prescribed 
in section 6 of the Act to regulate commerce, and there- 
after to maintain and apply to the transportation of pas- 
sengers between Keokuk, Ia., and points in Illinois fares, 
the basis of which per mile, bridge tolls_excepted, is not 
higher than the basis per mile for fares contemporane- 
ously maintained between Chicago and those same Illinois 
points. ; 

It is further ordered, That said defendants, according 
as they participate in the transportation, be, and they 
are hereby, notified and required to cease and desist, on 
or before Jan. 15, 1917, and thereafter to abstain, from 
the undue preferences and the undue and unreasonable 
prejudices and disadvantages found in said report to 
result from the contemporaneous maintenaance between 
Illinois points of passenger fares,.which fares, in combi- 
nation with other fares required or permitted by this 
order, would produce the discrimination against inter- 
state cOmmerce and the undue preferences in favor of 
intrastate commerce condemned in the report of the Com- 
mission. 

And it is further ordered, That this order shall continue 
in force for a period of not less than two years from the 
date when it shall take effect. 


CAR SHORTAGE HEARING 


(Continued from page 956) 
so-called shortage is based on a comparison of cars fur- 
nished and cars ordered, equipment being furnished usu- 
ally according to rating.” 

Mr. Fletcher, counsel for the Illinois Central, said the 
only way out of the difficulty was through the medium 
of a non-partisan commission, empowered to frame and 
enforce new service rules. This commission, he said, 
should be created as a result of a conference between 
railroad executives, representatives of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and possibly shippers, but it was 
pointed out that the new rules should be elastic and pli- 
able, to conform. to conditions in different localities. 

D. E. Spangler, superintendent of transportation of the 
Norfolk & Western, was the only railroad official to testify. 
He said the N. & W., while short 16,000 cars, compared 
with its total ownings, could care for all traffic offered 
if the cars were immediately returned after reaching their 
destination, He presented figures to show that the N. & 
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W. lost to foreign roads three per cent of its equipment 
- during October. 

A. G. T. Moore, of the Southern Pine Association, testi- 
fied that the pine interests are receiving only 41. per 
cent of cars needed, and blamed this condition on con- 
gestion at ports, where loads await,export facilities. His 
remarks resulted in Commissioner McChord suggesting 
that the roads refuse to accept further shipments unless 
export facilities are arranged previously. ; 

The Michigan coal situation was laid before the Com- 
mission by representatives from Flint, St. Joseph, Jack- 
son, Grand Haven, Alvey and Kalamazoo, all of whom 
told of desperate conditions, which are growing worse. 
Because E. C. Nettles testified that coal could be secured 
in any quantity in Michigan if the price demanded was 
forthcoming, an Interstate Commerce Commission in- 
spector has been ordered to investigate the situation there. 


CAR SUPPLY INVESTIGATION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


As a result of the recurring car famines, the worst of 
which is now in existence, the Commission may recom- 
mend legislation that will give it power which it has not 
now to deal with the subject. It issued a general investi- 
gation order in the,matter on November 4, to be known 
as Formal Docket No. 9284. The first formal hearing 
thereunder was to be had at Louisville the day after elec- 
tion by Commissioner McChord. The commissioner held 
an informal hearing on the subject November 4, but the 
one set down for the day after election was to be formal 
and the witnesses under oath. Every railroad in the 
country was served with a copy of the notice. 

At this time shippers and carriers can do whatever they 
please with the cars that may come into their possession. 


. It is regular practice on the part of carriers to steal 


equipment from each other at times of shortage and pre- 
miums for cars are common. The premium, in effect, is a 
reward for the best thief. Inspectors -who investigated 
the grain blockade in Nebraska in the early part of Oc- 
tober reported that stealing was a regular practice because 
all the farmers there are trying to market their grain at 
the same time. Everybody who ever had anything to do 
with equipment in shortage periods knew the fact long 
before it was set forth in the report, but neither the Com- 
mission nor the railroads can do anything in the way of 
handing out punishment. 

It is a matter of correspondence record in the Commis- 
sion that hundreds, if not thousands, of coal cars have 
been taken by the automobile manufacturers for the trans- 
portation of their commodities and thereby withdrawn 
from the coal trade, which needs them now more than 
that trade ever needed cars. The market-crazy farmers 
and elevator men of Nebraska, the same report showed, 
had also seized coal cars of all kinds, put temporary sides 
and roofs on them and undertook to use them for grain. 
The elevators checked that diversion by penalizing the 
grain so shipped $10 a car, that is, the elevator man who 
received grain in a coal car took $10 off the price he 
promised to pay for the grain. 

One of the Commission’s decisions allows automobile 
manufacturers to use open cars, if the shipper will assume 
the risk incident to shipment in such equipment. The 
shipper braces his machines in the cars and spreads tar- 
paulins over them, as is done in England with much 
freight that can be damaged by weather. In fact, the 
British tariffs make a distinct charge for covering, the 
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flat rate usually covering only transportation on open 
cars. 

The war trade absorbed thousands of cars. That is, the 
cars were loaded with export stuff before the present 
strict rule requiring vessel space as a condition precedent 
to the issuance of a permit to ship to the ports on export 
rates was put into effect. The lading is still in thousands 
of such cars waiting for ships the belligerents cannot di- 
vert from the ammunition trade so long as the war is 
waged with its present violence on so many fronts. 

With none of these conditions has the Commission power 
to deal. It can circumscribe a man’s marflet by means of 
rates, but it cannot say a man shall not have cars to ship 
certain goods. The railroads serving Atlantic ports have 
limited the shipper’s right to demand equipment for ex- 
port trade on export rates, but they cannot forbid the use 
of cars to carry stuff to the ports on domestic rates. If 
the shipper is willing to run the risk of. having to pay 
demurrage or storage or both on the goods he sends to the 
ports, hoping and expecting to find a ship that will carry 
them away before his profits have all gone to pay storage 
and demurrage, he can demand his pro rata share of cars. 


While the politicians may be disputing as to the cause 
of the present “prosperity” and coincident high cost of 
living, traffic managers know only too well that disloca- 
tions in business made by the high prices for ammnunition 
and munitions are responsible for the car shortage. The 
war trade descended upon Americans while they were 
down in the dumps and while the railroads were still 
filing tariffs to obtain the benefit of the Commission’s five 
per cent advance in rates. The politicians also dispute as 
to what caused the slump in business, but the railroad 
traffic managers know, as pointed out by Commissioner 
Clements in his dissent on the second five per cent divi- 
sion, that they had small tonnage to carry. They also 
know that during that slump they were not able to buy 
as much equipment as they bought the year before. They 
also know that when the demand for cars came they could 
not buy any because the steel plants were making war 
materials and would not look at anything so plebian as an 
order for steel cars. Thereforesthe shops that were still 
making wooden cars enjoyed a boom. But what they 
were able to do was not even a drop in a bucket. 


The commissioners are not prepared to say that Con- 
gress should give them the power the British parliament, 
indirectly, has conferred on the Man Power Board of that 
realm, but whenever there is a shortage, pro rata distri- 
bution of cars to the different industries seems to be the 
only possible solution. But that would be “involuntary 
servitude” for the dollars invested in railroad equipment. 
It is suggested, however, that that would be only a partial 
relief. The fundamental trouble now is that because min- 
ers left their employment to work in the ammunition and 
munition factories, the supply of coal is not as large as 
the demand. The car shortage is supplemented by the 
shortage in the supply of coal. The farmers in Maryland 
complain their labor has been drawn away from them by 
a shell plant at Washington which is said to be the largest 
establishment in the world devoting itself to the produc- 
tion of explosives and solid projectiles of diameters from 
5.1 inches and upward to 16 inches. It makes 16-inch 
shells for French guns. The American 16-inch rifles, manu- 
factured by the army gun factory, are supplied from gov- 
ernment plants. 


The railroads have not the power to pro rate their 
equipment among the industries. They are proposing ad- 
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vances in demurrage rates on equipment of all kinds. The 
congestion report before mentioned says equipment has 
been held in Nebraska because financial arrangements 
could not be made for the unloading of automobiles. It 
also says the shortage of labor prevented the unloading of 
cars on time. The railroads figure that by imposing a 
penalty of five dollars a day on each car that is held more 
than five days, such delays will not be possible, for such 
a penalty could not be borne by either the buyer or seller 
of the ordinary freight. An automobile manufacturer, 
however, might stand it on a carload of three or four 
motors, but ordinary freight would be taken out, it is be- 
lieved, before the basic $2 a day penalty became effective. 

The order directing a general inquiry is the usual one 
issued when the Commission undertakes an inquiry on its 
own motion. It is as follows: 

“Formal and informal complaints having been filed with 
the Commission from all sections of the country concern- 
ing the supply, exchange, interchange and return of freight 
cars, together with the rules, regulations and practices 
relating thereto: 

“Tt is ordered, That the Commission, upon its own motion, 
enter upon a general investigation covering all sections of 
the United States concerning the supply, exchange, inter- 
change and return of freight cars, and all rules, regula- 
tions and practices relating thereto, with the view of 
issuing such order or orders as the Commission may deem 
appropriate. 

“Tt is further ordered, That a copy of this order be served 
upon all common carriers by railroad in the United States 
subject to the Act to regulate commerce. 

“And it is further ordered, That this proceeding be set 
for hearing at Louisville, Ky., on Wednesday, November 8, 
1916, at 10:30 a. m., before Commissioner McChord. Such 
further hearings as the Commission may hereafter deter- 


. Mine upon will be subsequently announced.” 


CAR SHORTAGE INFORMATION 


A statement filed in behalf of the Louisville & Nash- 
Ville Railroad Company at the informal conference on 
car shortage held at Louisville, before Commissioner Mc- 
Chord, November 3 and 4, contains interesting and valu- 


able facts and ideas in regard to the situation. It shows 
that October 28 last, 28,517 L. & N. cars were off its 
line’ and 11,849 foreign cars were on its line, the net 
shortage based on equipment owned being 16,668. In June 
and July the net shortage was between nine and ten 
thousand, but the situation grew steadily worse. 

In answer to the question, “What effort have you made 
to have your cars returned to your line, and what re- 
sponses have you had to demands therefor,” the state- 
ment says: 

“It has been my principal duty for the past several 
months to supervise the handling, distribution and move- 
ment of equipment. In fact, almost the entire force 
under my charge has directed its attention to the car 
situation. We have used the mails, the wires and the 
telephone. We have requested, demanded, pleaded with 
and importuned our connections to return our cars, put- 
ting the matter before them in every conceivable way to 
show them our dire distress. I have personally had the 
matter up with superintendents of transportation and 
general superintendents of transportation of a number 
of lines. Our fourth vice-president, Mr. Evans, has made 
repeated demands upon the executive officers in charge 
of the operation of many lines for the return of L. & N, 
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cars. Our third vice-president, in charge of traffic, has 
likewise taken up the matter quite generally with offend- 
ing lines, and has instructed his traffic-soliciting people 
to devote their every attention to securing release and 
return of L. & N. cars. We have placed car.etracers in 
different territories, as well as on our own line, to run 
down cars and report cases of misuse and delays to 
equipment. These reports have been transmitted to roads 
at fault, and necessary action taken’ with our own people 
wherever delays. were located. Our repeated and per- 
sistent efforts and demands have in no case resulted in 
anything except promises to stop the misuse of, and to 
return our cars, which promises have in almost all in- 
stances, if not invariably, not been kept. In other words, 
while we have had some promises, we have had no per- 
formances of any consequence. Of course, I do not mean 
by this to convey the impression that no L. & N. cars 
are being returned. We do get some of our equipment 
back, but when it does come to us it is only after long 
and unnecessary delays and frequent and general mis- 
uses. 

“Car tracers cover ev2ry division of our own system, 
riding local freight trains, and reporting at end of each 
day every car showing apparent delays, which reports 
are being handled in my office and every case of delay 
taken up for improvement. We also have a force of 
special car checkers in car record office, making reports 
of delays to equipment, which are being handled in my 
office in similar manner. In fact, nothing is being left 
undone in this direction. 


“Many trains are being operated with greatly reduced 
tonnage in order to get empty cars to points of loading 
without delay, where there has not been sufficient ton- 
nage to otherwise justify such operations; and extraordi- 
nary service has been performed in order to move loaded 
cars without delay where there was not anything like 
train tonnage rating. No expense has been spared in 
terminal operation, additional switch engines having been 
put in service; and special runs are being made to re- 
move cars as soon. as unloaded, applying them on old 
orders, thus avoiding giving advantage to certain shippers 
over others. 


“What we have demanded is that our connections and 
the lines having our equipment in their possession shall 
handle L. & N. equipment in accordance with Car Service 
Rules 1 to 4, which are as follows: * * * #* 


“We have complained of the violation ot these rules, 
of the failure to observe these rules, resulting in the 
misuse of our equipment, and have demanded thé handling 
and return of the equipment as required by these rules. 
While, as before stated, we have in many cases been 
promised observance of these rules and the resulting re- 
turn of L. & N. equipment, in some instances we have 
been met with positive refusal, a number of lines per- 
sistently expressing their regrets that conditions with 
them were such as to make it impossible to return L. & 
N. cars or to apply any cars on our orders for loading 
to or, routing via their lines, giving as reason that the 
demand upon them was far greater than the supply of 
available cars, and in many instances giving their actual 
shortages of all classes of equipment at the time. One 
road: in particular which was found to be converting our 
coal cars to its own use, applying them at their own 
coal mines—hauling them empty westbound from Chicago 
for the purpose—refused absolutely to return them, and 
giving as reason that other roads had appropriated their 
coal cars, and it was necessary for them to use ours, 
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admitting, however, that none of its coal cars were on 
the L. & N.” 
Restricted Use of Equipment. 


In answer to the question as to what restrictions are 
applied by the road to the use of its equipment, the 
statement says: ( 


i | ¥ssume that this relates to the matter of embargoes 
which we may now have in effect. We have established 
certain embargoes, giving prompt notice to all interested 
parties and to the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
same were put in effect from time to time. 


“In the main, it may be stated that these embargoes 
relate to the movement of coal, the most important re- 
striction being that we do not at the present time per- 
mit L. & N. coal equipment to be loaded for movement to 
points in the North and Northwest. The reason for this 
restriction is self-preservation for the L. & N. Railroad 
and for industries directly and in many cases wholly de- 
pendent upon the L. & N. Railroad for the transportation 
of their coal supplies. The coal car situation on our 
line has for some time been a serious one, and has grad- 
ually grown worse. The Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company owns 19,608 coal cars. On Oct. 28, 1946, 11,848 
of those cars were off its line; 7,760 of its own cars were 
on its line. In other words, on Oct. 28, 1916, the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Company had on its own line 
only 39 per cent of the coal car equipment owned by it. 
As an offset against the 11,848 L. & N. coal cars on 
foreign lines, it had on that date only 2,392 coal cars of 
foreign lines on L. & N. lines. It had on its lines on 
that date a total of 10,124 coal cars as compared with its 
ownership of 19,608 coal cars—a shortage on its line, as 
compared with coal equipment owned, of 9,484 cars. 

“With only 39 per cent of our coal equipment -on our 
line, and with a net shortage of coal equipment on our 
line of approximately 10,000 cars, as compared with our 
ownership of coal equipment, and with the situation grow- 
ing more serious by a constant and daily loss of coal 
equipment, it was manifest that unless some restrictive 
measures were adopted we would soon be confronted 
with a complete breakdown or paralysis of our trans- 
portation facilities so far as the handling of coal is 
concerned. 

“The result would have been, not only the closing of 
hundreds of coal mines located on our road, throwing 
thousards of miners out of employment, but would have 
resulted in the closing down of many industries, munici- 
pal as well as privately owned public utility companies 
of all kinds, such as waterworks, gas plants, light plants, 
street railway lines, flour mills, furnaces, foundries and 
all other industrial establishments dependent upon the 
L. & N. Railroad for the transportation of fuel necessary 
for their operation, to say nothing of the requirements 
and the demands of the people directly served by the 
3 & N. Railroad Company for coal for domestic purposes. 

“As already stated, the coal mines are in practically 
all cases dependent upon the L. & N. Railroad to trans- 
port their coal to market. There are, of course, instances 
here and there where mines served by the L. & N. Railroad 
are also served by other lines of railroad, but a very 
large proportion of the mines served by the L. & N. Rail- 
road at all are strictly local to its line, and therefore 
necessarily dependent upon it for transportation of their 
coal to the markets. In many instances the municipal and 
privately owned public utilities, such as I have mentioned, 
the flour mills, furnaces, foundries and other industrial 
establishments located at points reached by the L. & N. 
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Railroad, are wholly dependent upon it to transport the 
fuel necessary for their operation. 

“Aside from all of this, the L. & N. Railroad needs fuel 
for its own operation. Not only must the operation of 
coal mines on its road be insured so that fuel may be 
available to it, but cars must be available to transport 
that fuel from the mines to the point on the line at gvhich 
it may at the time be required for the company’s opera- 
tion. 


“With a situation of this kind confronting us, we felt 
compelled to adopt measures deemed absolutely necessary 
to avoid such a catastrophe, if possible. 

“We also have restrictions concerning the use or the 
movement of L. & N. box cars; that is, we are restricting 
the loading of L. & N. box cars as far as possible to 
points located on our own line, furnishing foreign equip- 
ment for loads destined to points beyond our own line. 
In other words, when it is necessary to send equipment 
off of our line, we protect ourselves the best we can 
by sending foreign equipment, instead of L. & N. equip- 
ment, thus keeping our box cars on our own line as far 
as we can, preferring, if we have to give up any of the 
equipment in our possession, to send foreign equipment 
off of our line instead of giving up our own equipment. 

“We, of course, recognize and fully appreciate the ob- 
ligation and the responsibility resting upon us with re- 
spect to furnishing equipment. We owe the duty to the 
mines on our road.to supply them with cars to the best 
of our ability, and without discrimination. We owe a 
similar duty to industries of all kinds on our road, to all 
consumers of coal at points on our line. The responsi- 
bility to furnish equipment necessary to transport coal 
from a mine on the L. & N. Railroad to a destinatjon north 
of the Ohio River or in the Northwest is just as much 
an obligation of the line or lines north of the Ohio River 
‘and in the Northwest as it is an obligation of the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad Company. This responsibility, this 
obligation, to furnish equipment to carry coal from points 
on the L. & N. lines to points off of its lines is not an 
obligation resting upon the Louisville & Nashwille Rail- 
road Company alone, but rests with equal force upon all 
lines: participating in the transportation of coal from point 
of origin on the L. & N. Railroad to final destination off 
of the L. & N. Railroad. There has been practically an 
entire failure on the part of the connections of the L. & 
N. Railroad to meet this obligation and responsibility 
resting upon them. The failure of connecting lines to 
furnish their quota of cars, and the attempt of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Company to furnish cars for 
transportation of coal destined to points on connecting 
lines, having been compelled to attempt to carry the en- 
tire burden notwithstanding the fact that the burden is 
a joint one, and the failure to return our cars when we 
have sent them off of our line, have been directly re- 
sponsible for and have created the existing disastrous 
conditions. . 

“So far as the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company 
alone is concerned, we believe it to be its right, not 
only its right but its duty under the law, to deal fairly 
with all without unjust or unlawful discrimination in the 
matter of its car supply and distribution. It has no right 
to allot all or an undue or improper proportion of its 
equipment for service to industries off of its line at the 
expense of industries on its line. 

“Having at this time, as we have shown, 61 per cent 
of its entire coal._car equipment off of its line, employed 
in serving industries off of its line, and with a net short- 
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age of coal cars on its line of 9,484 cars, as compared 
with the coal cars owned by it, we believe it to be not 
only our right, but our duty, ‘to refuse to commit what 
we would consider to be an indefensible discrimination 
against industries on our line by making a further dis- 
tribution out of the small supply we have left to indus- 
tries off of our line, who already have 61 per cent of our 
entire coal equipment.” 


Additional Equipment Needed. 


Answering the question as to how much additional 
equipment would be required to take care of all the traffic 
now being offered, the statement says: 

“No definite answer in number of cars can be given 
to this inquiry. The number of cars necessary to take 
care of any continuing volume of traffic is necessarily de- 
pendent upon the service a carrier may be able to get out 
of the car. The number of cars necessary to handle the 
traffic offering on any given railroad where a large vol- 
ume of that traffic moves to destinations on other rail- 
roads is necessarily dependent to a large extent upon the 
return movement inbound of the car that hauls the traffic 
outbound. If cars are handled in accordance with Car 
Service Rules, resulting in their return to the home road 
without unnecessary delays, if they are loaded promptly 
by shippers and unloaded promptly by consignees, and if 
they are not held for reconsignment, so as to avoid de- 
lays to the cars at warehouses, a given volume of traffic 
continuing ‘throughout a period of time can be handled 
with a smaller car ownership than is the.case where cars 
are being delayed in loading and unloading and by being 
held for reconsignment, and where the owning road is un- 
able to secure the return of its cars in accordance with the 
Car Service Rules. 

“If we could in some mysterious way obtain five or six 
thousand cars and put them in service to-day,-they would 
be out of our possession, off of our line, in, I may con- 
servatively say, two weeks. If we could in some manner 
at the expiration of that two weeks find five thousand 
more, they would undoubtedly meet the same fate. In 
other words, each car that we would obtain would enable 
us to haul one load; it would then get away from us. 
Some few would, perhaps, come back in 30 days, a few 
more in 60 days, some in 90 days. Many of them would 
not come back until we have no use for them. 

“Just to illustrate the present situation, our records 
as of October 28, 1916, show that on that day 1,345 of our 
coal cars had been off of our line 90 days and over, some 
of them for many months, or perhaps a year or longer; 
1,349 cars 60 days and over and less than 90; 2,366 cars 
30 days and over and less than 60 days; 4,365 cars 10 days 
and over and less than 30 days; 2,423 cars less than 10 
days; total, 11,848 cars. 

“So far as the L. & N. R. R. is concerned, I am satisfied 
that it owns sufficient equipment to reasonably satisfy the 
requirements of shippers on its line at the present time 
were it able to obtain the usual service out of the equip- 
ment owned by it. I have previously shown our car bal- 
ance; there is at the present time a net shortage of 16,668 
cars on our line; that is, we have on our line 16,668 cars 
less than we actually own. The situation is 7,373 cars 
worse than it was on July 15. If we had at this time 
on our line, and could maintain from now on the equiva- 
lent of our ownership of cars, we could satisfy the re- 
quirements of industries on our line. If we even had the 
car balance that existed on. July.15 we could reason- 
ably satisfy our shippers. Our difficulty is not that we 
haven’t supplied ourselves by construction and purchase 
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with sufficient equipment to take care of the traffic offer- 
ing along our line, but that we are unable to obtain rea- 
sonable and proper use of the equipment that we own, due 
to the fact that other lines have been and are holding 
and misusing our equipment. Had there been during the 
past few months an observance on the part of all lines of 
the Car Service Rules 1 to 4, which I have read to you, 
the equipment balance on our line would be very different 
from what it now is. A 

“Tt may be well to state why it is that so much of our 
equipment gets away from us. The Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad is what is commonly known as a producing 
railroad; that is, it produces or originates on its line a 
great deal more traffic than moves to its line. It delivers 
to connections for further transportation to points off of 
its line a great deal more traffic than is delivered to it 
by connections for delivery on its line. While I haven’t 
the interchange figures, I am satisfied that we deliver to 
connections from two to three times as much traffic as we 
receive from connections. There is, therefore, in the very 
nature of things, a more constant flow of cars loaded on 
our line and destined off of our line than there is of cars 
loaded off of our line and destined to and unloaded at 
points on our line. In other words, we do not make empty 
on our line anything like as many cars as are loaded on 
our line. Therefore, unless we daily and continually re- 
ceive empties from connections, there will be a gradual 
and constant reduction in the number of cars on our line. 
And that is what has happened. Having furnished cars 
for loading to points off of our line, and not getting back 
either loads or empties to balance the outbound loading, 
the shortage on our line has persistently increased. But 
I repeat that if other lines had, during the past several 
months, observed the regular Car Service Rules with re- 
spect to the return of equipment to the home road, we 
would have on our line at the present time sufficient 
equipment to reasonably satisfy the demands of shippers 
on our lines.” 


Cause of Car Shortage. 


To the question, “To what do you attribute the present 
acute car shortage?” the statement answers: 

“It seems to me that it may be assumed that, taking 
the country as a whole, the equipment of the carriers 
is not sufficient to take care of the traffic now offering. 
It is obvious, I believe, by taking the country as a whole, 
that the traffic now offering is abnormal. But, in addi- 
tion, I am satisfied that cars are not working properly. 
They are not performing as great a service as they 
should perform. This is due to some extent to causes for 
which carriers are, perhaps, responsible, and to some ex- 
tent to causes for which they are not-responsible. In 
certain sections of the country there is more or less con- 
gestion of business, thus interfering with and blocking 
regular, free. and efficient movement of traffic. Such con- 
gestion results in cars being in transit longer than should 
be necessary; it results in delay in placing cars for un- 
loading. Further, thousands of cars have been permitted 
to stand at destination under load for an unnecessary 
length of time awaiting delivery, thus being used, or, 
rather, misused, as warehouses. In addition, the practice 
of reconsignment, and the resulting delay to cars at re- 
consigning points awaiting reconsignment orders, has the 
inevitable effect of preventing the carriers of the coun- 
try from making and obtaining efficient use of their 
equipment. In many instances it will be found that this 
privilege is granted without any charge whatever being 
made therefore, or merely a nominal charge being made. 
At one of our terminals, alone, we have been holding at 
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one time as many as 225 cars—coal, coke, lumber, etc.— 
for reconsignment. A recent check, covering period from 
August 21 to October 28, inclusive, 1916, of cars delayed 
for this reason 7 days and upwards, it was found the 
delays run all the way from 7 days to 34 days. 

“As an illustration of delays éncountered in making 
deliveries, during the month of September, 1916, 92 
L. & N. coal cars were reported as being on the Detroit 
Terminal Railroad for an average of more than 15 days. 
The Detroit Terminal, as its name indicates, is a terminal 
railroad, and it can, perhaps, be safely assumed that 
while these cars were on the Detroit Terminal Railroad 
they were not used in service locally on that road; that is, 
they were not misused in that way. It is manifest that 
there must have been an inexcusable delay on the part of 
industries located.on the tracks of that company, to 
whom the property loaded in these cars was consigned, 
in unloading the cars, and thus permitting them to be 
placed in service again. 

“So far as the L. & N. R. R. is concerned, there is no 
congestion of business on its line; there have been no de- 
lays in the movement of property. On the contrary, the 
movement of cars during the past few months has been 
greatly expedited, the records showing an average daily 
mileage per car of 40 miles, which is considerably in ex- 
cess of past performance in that regard. Comparatively 
few cars are being held by the L. & N. under load at the 
ports reached by the L. & N. R. R., to-wit, Pensacola, 
Mobile, Gulfport and New Orleans, containing freight for 
export or otherwise. 

“The L. & N. R. R. has at the present time, and has had 
for some time, an excess of motive power on its line— 
freight, switching and passenger—and is in position, 
therefore, to handle expeditiously a substantially larger 
volume of traffic without congestion or delays, were it 
able to obtain the cars for the loading of such traffic. 

“The car shortage on the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road, as I have heretofore explained, is not due, in my 
opinion, to failure of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company to provide itself with equipment necessary to 
take care of the average maximum amount of traffic offer- 
ing for transportation over its line, but is due entirely 
to its inability to obtain and maintain a proper balance 
of equipment as a result of the failure of other lines in 
possession of L. & N. equipment to see that it is handled 
in accordance with Car Service Rules. 

“Further, and dealing again particularly with coal, the 
situation would not be in the disastrous condition in 
which it now is had the lines in the North and Northwest, 
participating with us in the movement of coal from mines 
on the L. & N. R. R. to destinations in the North and 
Northwest, furnished their quota of the cars necessary 
for handling that traffic. 


“There is, of course, on,the L. & N. R. R., as.is the case - 
everywhere, delay to equipment as the result of failure 
of shippers to load and consignees to unload promptly, 
thus preventing us from obtaining full and free use of 
our equipment. It is, perhaps, fair to say that just at this 
time shippers are loading more promptly than usual, but 
there is great room for improvement in the matter of un- 
loading, and there is likewise great room for improve- 
ment in the matter of delay to cars held for reconsign- 
ment.” 

Suggestions for Relief. 


To the request for suggestions as to how the acute car 
shortage may be now relieved, or prevented from recur- 
ring, the statement says: 

“So far as the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company 


' 
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is concerned, and the same is perhaps true of a num- 
ber. of other lines, the present acute car shortage exi8t- 
ing on such lines would not now exist had there been a 
general observance by all lines of Car Service Rules that 
have been established to govern the handling and return 
of foreign line equipment. As to the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad, and as to any line that has supplied itself 
with proper equipment in order to care for the traffic that 
may reasonably be expected to offer for transportation 
along its line, the present condition can be relieved, and a 
similar condition will not recur, if Car Service Rules regu- 
lating the return of foreign line equipment are observed 
by all carriers. A carrier which has provided itself with 
the necessary equipment has the right to expect and de- 
mand compliance with those rules when it permits its 
equipment to go off of its line. And a faithful and honest 
compliance with those rules will insure to such carrier 
the ability at all times to satisfy in a reasonable way the 
requirements of shippers located on its line. 


“There is, as stated, at the present time a general non- 
observance of those rules. It is, perhaps, an unfortunate 
condition that those carriers who have been the most 
flagrant, persistent and long-continued violators of the 
rules are in better condition to-day than carriers whose 
officials made a faithful and honest effort to operate in 
accordance with those rules. 


“In order to avoid the recurrence of a condition such as 
that now existing on the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
a railroad which we contend has provided itself with suf- 
ficient equipment to take care of the business offering 
along its line for transportation, some plan should and 
must be found to compel compliance with these Car Serv- 
ice Rules in order to insure the return of equipment sent 
off its line. The per diem charge of 45 cents per day is, 
of course, no recompense for the loss of a car one day; 
it is a mere pittance compared to what the car itself -is 
actually worth to the company that owns it and to the 
industries on its line that need the car. 


“The Act to regulate commerce, in Section 1, requires 
carriers subject to that act to provide and furnish trans- 
portation upon reasonable request, and to establish 
through routes and just and reasonable rates applicable 
thereto, and to provide reasonable facilities for operating 
such through routes, and to make reasonable rules and 
regulations with respect to the exchange, interchange 
and return of cars used therein, and for the operation of 
such through routes, and providing for reasonable com- 
pensation to those entitled thereto. This provision has 
been interpreted as making it the duty of a carrier to 
permit its cars to go off of its line. It makes it the duty 
of carriers to establish reasonable rules and regulations 
with respect to the exchange, interchange and return of 
cars: used therein. The carriers have complied with this 
command of the law to the extent of providing the rules, 
but the machinery of the carriers, if not, indeed, the ma- 
chinery of the law, is deficient in that no way exists at 
the present time to compel compliance with the rules. A 
rule relating to the return of cars is, of course, a mean- 
ingless thing in times like the present unless some ma- 
chinery exists or can be found that will insure compli- 
ance with the rule. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has held, in calling attention to this duty resting 
upon the carriers, that it is their duty to make reasonable 
rules and regulations relating to the interchange, ex- 
change and return of cars used in through routes, and 
has said that in the event the carriers failed to establish 
such rules and regulations the Commission can prescribe 
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reasonable rules and regulations to govern in such cases. 
What is needed is a rule or regulation prescribed by the 
Commission that will insure the return of a car. It may 
be that under the provision for adequate compensation 
to those entitled thereto, as authorized by the provision 
of the act above quoted, the Commission has the author- 
ity to prescribe a progressive scale of compensation that 
will act in the nature of a penalty so severe as to compei 
observance of the rules prescribed by the Commission. 
“In addition, there can be no doubt that an undue bur- 
den has in the past been thrust upon the heavy producing 
or traffic-originating lines in the country; that is, upon 
those lines that produce a materially greater volume of 
traffic for shipment off of their lines, than is shipped into 
points on such lines for consumption. To state it in 
other words, an undue burden in the matter of car supply 
has been thrust upon those lines. Because of the nature 
of their traffic, and because of the nature of the territory 
served by them, a materially greater number of cars is 
loaded on such lines than the number made empty on 
such lines. This condition, as we have stated, has the in- 
evitable result of depleting the car supply of such a line 


, unless it is able either to have its own cars returned, or 


to obtain from lines participating with it in the move- 
ment of through traffic off of its line a quota of the cars 
necessary to carry such off-line traffic. Such producing 
or originating lines should be relieved of some of this 
burden by a requirement either as a result of voluntary 
action of the carriers themselves or, if not in that way, 
then by action of the Commission, which will compel all 
carriers participating in the through movement of traffic 
to furnish a just, fair and equitable quota of the total 
number of cars reasonably necessary to carry such traffic. 
This can undoubtedly be required in the case of a traffic 
as to which there is a constant, steady and continuous 
movement year after year. 

“There has been, as heretofore stated, practically a 
complete failure on the part of lines participating, in the 
movement of coal from mines on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad to destinations in the North and North- 
west to assume any part of the burden of furnishing a 
supply of cars to the mines for handling such coal traffic. 
For the reason, among others, that producing or originat- 
ing lines have in the past been compelled, as a practical 
matter, to ‘assume the entire burden, the necessity for a 
well-defined rule or policy concerning the return handling 
of coal car equipment has for some time been recognized, 
as is evidenced by what is known as the Chicago Declara- 
tion, a declaration entered into by the presidents of a 
number of lines of railroad, such, for example, as the A. 
T. & 8S. F., the C. & O., the C. & W. I. R. R., the C. I. & L. 


‘Ry., the E. J. & E. Ry., the N. Y. C. Lines, Pennsylvania 


Lines, B. & O.R. KR. C.& EL RR, C.B.& QR. R, C. 
. Ry., Erie R. R., N. Y. C. & St. L. Ry., Wabash 

C. T.R. RC. & N. W.R.R., C. G. W. R. 
P. Ry., I. C. R. R., Pere Marquette R. R., C. 
& W. P.-W. Ry. of Ala. A. S., C. C. & O., 
& N. W., Ga. R. R., G. & S.1., I. C.-Y. & M. 
MD. &S8.M.C.,M.L. & T., N.C. & 8t. L., 
N. E. O. S., S. Ga., T. C., and W. & T., and many 
others. The declaration reads: 


It is hereby declared to be the policy of the undersigned that 
all open cars shall be returned in regular course to their owners 
without diversion or unnecessary delay for return loads, and to 
that end instructions will be given and enforced that open cars 
be loaded promptly only in the direction of home or sent empty 
to the home road under car service rules: and that such cars 
be given preference in movement over dead freight. 


“The present situation may be relieved to some extent, 
and a tendency to prevent its recurrence in the future 
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obtained, by a progressive scale of demurrage charges in 
order to prevent, as far as possible, the use of railroad 
equipment for storage purposes. Steps are now being 
taken in this direction, and tariffs have been or will be 
filed with the Commission increasing demurrage charges, 
making them on a progressive scale, in the hope that the 
penalty for excessive delays will obviate such delays, and 
thus enable the carriers to restrict their equipment as 
nearly as possible to the service for which equipment is 
necessary; that is, the service of transportation, and not 
the service of indefinite storage. It is manifest that at 
any time, particularly in times like the present, a great 
economic waste results from the use of expensive freight 
cars for storage purposes. 

“Investigations that have been made show that on the 
average there is a greater detention of freight cars by 
consignees who are operating under what is known as the 
Average Agreement than there is -of cars where the 
straight demurrage rules apply. It is conservative to 
say that the average detention of cars is one-third greater 
under the Average Agreement than under straight de- 
murrage. The Average Agreement, a plan adopted in 
the past few years, having had the effect of causing to 
some extent, at least, a greater detention of cars, it is 
obvious that the discontinuance of that plan of car de- 
murrage settlement, thus placing all cars and all indus- 
tries on the straight demurrage basis, would have a tend- 
ency to lessen car detention, and to some extent at least 
would tend to relieve the present situation. The Average 
Agreement is discriminatory in its nature, and, in our 
opinion, it should be abolished.” 


— 


DEMURRAGE CONFERENCE ASKED 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


A three-apgle conference will probably be arranged in 
a few days concerning the cumulative demurrage tariffs 
which trunk lines have filed to become effective on De- 
cember 1. Representatives of big shippers have taken 
up the subject with the Commission and have indicated 
that they are as much opposed to allowing the carriers 
to make unreasonable changes in rules relating to de- 
murrage now, under pretense of breaking up car con- 
gestion, as they would be if there were no congestion. 

The objections voiced thus far are not leveled against 
the rates of demurrage proposed, but to the rules for 
their enforcement. A Central of New Jersey tariff in 
rules Nos. 7 and 9 set forth the rates to which objection 
will probably be made. The basic charge is to be $2 
per day per car after free time has expired; $3 for the 
second, $4 for the third and $5 per car per day for the 
fourth and each succeeding day. Section B of that rule 
provides that where track storage is provided for, $2 per 
day will be assessed in addition to the storage charge, but 
the $3, $4 and $5 charges will apply only when the addi- 
tion of $2 to the storage rates makes a sum less than 
the advanced demurrage charge. In such cases there will 
be additions to the demurrage large enough to bring the 
totals up to those mentioned in rule No. 7. 


Rule No. 9, section A, says only two credits shall be 
allowed on a car operating under the average agreement, 
released within twenty-four hours. The debits charged 
against such cars shall be two for the first day, three for 
the second and four for the third. When a car has ac- 
cumulated nine debits, it goes under the $5 per day pen- 
alty rule, and that,sum is to be assessed for each day or 
fraction thereof, Sundays and legal holidays included. 
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EXAMIN ER’S TENTATIVE REPORT 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
' Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


It is the opinion of Attorney-Examiner Watkins that 
the Central Freight Association lines have not justified 
their proposal to bring their cotton piece goods rates 
applicable on fabrics from southern mills up to the classi- 
fication basis of 15 per cent less than second class. He 
has submitted a tentative report on that proposal, con- 
tained in the tariffs suspended in I. and S. No. 870, which 
has been sent to the attorneys in the case for criticisms 
as to facts relied upon and correctness’ of conclusions 
drawn therefrom. This report is in conformity with the 
Commission’s attempt to find out for itself whether it 
would not be possible to change its practice so as to 
have the examiners follow the practice of masters in 
chancery, who submit their reports to the judge who ap- 
pointed them and at the same time offer them for the 
criticism of the attorneys concerned so that wh@n argu- 
ments are made, the issues will be clearly defined. 

The proposal which Mr. Watkins thinks has not been 
justified is made to apply to all points in C. F. A. except 
to Chicago and Chicago rate points. They except those 
points because they claim the action of the Illinois Cen- 
tral, concurred in by the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, in 
maintaining a proportional rate of 20 cents per 100 pounds 
presents to them the question whether they will remain 
in or get out of the business of carrying to Chicago. Mr. 
Watkins, in his report, suggests that that claim is not 
borne out by the facts. The proportional rate was 
established to Chicago, Detroit and Cleveland in 1904; 
Fort Wayne in 1907 and to Toledo in 1910, on the initiative 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern. 

Under the provisions of the Five Per Cent case the 
carriers had permission to increase these rates, but they 
did not avail themselves of it in 1914 nor until the filing 
of the tariffs now under suspension which were to have 
become effective June 1,-1916. Then they attempted to 
increase the rates to Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo, Fort 
Wayne and Akron, the increases being, not 5 per cent, but 
ranging anywhere from 32 to 43 per cent. 

Cotton piece goods, says the report, manufactured in 
the Southeast are sold in Chicago rate territory and the 
territory to which the increases are here proposed in 
competition with similar goods manufactured in New 
England, New York and New Jersey. Manufacturers in 
Chicago and Chicago rate territory actively compete with 
similar manufacturers ‘in the five localities now enjoying 
rates made by the addition of 20 cents to the proportional 
south of the Ohio River, and to some extent compete with 
that part of C. F. A. territory to which through routes 
are made by the application of the local rates north of 
the river. Many of these manufacturers in each of the 
territories to which the three systems of rate making 
apply use for further manufacture cotton piece goods 
purchased in the Southeast and sell their products in the 
same market. 


The principal cotton piece goods shipped under the 
rates proposed to be increased are cotton fabrics, espe- 
cially duck, used in the manufacture of automobile tires, 
fire hose and other mechanical rubber goods, sheeting, 
denims, canton flannels, cotton yarns and twines, fully 
95 per cent of all shipments from the Southeast being 
of goods subject to further manufacture. Denims are used 
in the manufacture of overalls; yarns in the manufacture 
of shoes, bags, tents, awnings, nets and other similar 
purposes; twine for the same purposes, for tying packages 
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and sewing bags. The value of these cotton piece goods 
range from 20 to 30-cents per pound. All, says the 
report, are shipped in compact packages, carefully wrapped, 
and no special equipment is necessary for the transporta- 


tion. <All that is needed is the ordinary box car, clean 
and free from leakage. The loss and damage claims are 
nominal. 


It is interesting, says the report, to note the increase 
in this business in the years from 1908, when the rate 
was first used in the Central Freight Association terri- 
tory, and when the shipments only amounted to, from 
one Georgia plant, 21,203 pounds,.up to the shipments from 
the same plant in 1915, when they aggregated 3,790,000 
pounds. The total shipments from Georgfa and the Caro- 
linas now approximate 50,000,000 pounds annually. In con- 
clusion the report says: 

“Manufacturers would increase their shipments in car- 
loads if there were a carload rating lower than on ship- 
ments in less than carloads. * * * from both a trans- 
portation and a commercial standpoint a carload rating is 
feasible. * * * the proposed rates would produce much 
higher ton-mile earnings from the Ohio River crossings 
than the present rates, not sought to be increased, from 
New York and Pittsburgh * * * rates from Macon 
contrasted with rates from New England points to the 
same destinations show that even the present rates are 
higher than from New Iingland. * * #* 

“Respondents rely on what we said in the Five Per 
Cent case, and the fact that the proposed rates are the 
same as would result from the use of their local rates 
applied to the classification basis of 15 per cent less than 
eecond class. Neither nor both of these furnish a justifi- 
cation. A classification basis might be just and reason- 
able as a less-than-carload rate without being proper as 
an any-quantity rate.” 


The suggestion of the examiner is that upon all facts 
of record the carriers have not justified the reasonableness 
of the proposed rates, especially in view of the fact that 
the lower rates to Chicago rate territory are not to be 
increased. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE ACT 


The following letter from Walter E. McCornack, of Chicago, 
to Ross D. Rynder, of the committee of attorneys practicing 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, whose organi- 
zation was told of in the Traffic World of November 4, is 
self explanatory: 


At the request of the interstate commerce bar of Chi- 
cago, I am sending you, as chairman, a tentative draft 
of proposed legislation affecting the power and the rules 
of practice of the Interstate Commerce Commission, to 
be submitted to the Newlands committee. The main 
things I am endeavoring to do are: (1) To relieve the 
Commission of personal work, which is now very great; 
and (2) at the same time to assure correctness of decision. 

I suggest that power be given to a board of examiners 
“to finally determine certain matters, and I think the Act 
to regulate commerce should be amended as follows: 


The Commission shall appoint a board of examiners, who shalt 
have the power to hear and finally determine (except when 
appeal is taken) all matters previously assigned to said board 
of examiners by and at the discretion of the Commissioners. 
Any party to such matters, so assigned to the board of ex- 
aminers, or anyone interested therein, may, when dissatisfied 
with the decision of the board of examiners, on payment of 
$50, appeal to the commissioners, but only on questions relat- 
ing to the merits of the controversy. The commissioners may, 
however, on their own initiative reopen and determine any case 
so decided by the board of examiners, when such case is of 
public importance. When the Commissioners decide appealed 
cases, they shall not remand to the board of examiners, but 
an order shall issue forthwith. Any order issued on a matter 
finally determined by the board of examiners, or by the com- 
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missioners on appeal from the board of examiners, shall be 
executed in the name of the Commission. 


The foregoing is sufficient to incorporate into the Act 
to regulate commerce, but it may seem expedient to go 
on and give the details. This can be done either by in- 
corporating the details into the Act to regulate commerce 
or permitting the Commission to cover it by their own 
rules of practice. It is my judgment that the details 
should be covered by the rules of practice of the Com- 
mission, and I suggest the folldwing rule: 


The appeal shall be filed with the board of examiners and 
copies thereof sent to adverse parties appearing at the hearing, 
within thirty days after the date of’ receipt of a copy of the 
decision of the board of examiners. The appeal shall set forth 
in writing the points of the decision upon which it is taken, 
supported by argument, and shall be signed by the applicant or 
his duly authorized attorney or agent. Adverse parties appear- 
ing at the hearing may reply to the appeal within fifteen days 
after the receipt of the appeal. 

Within thirty days of the date of receiving said appeal, the 
board of examiners, if it has not altered or reversed its decision, 
shall transmit the appeal to the commissioners together with: 

(1) A written statement of the grounds of their decision on 
all points involved in the appeal, copies being sent to all 
parties appearing at the hearing. 

(2) The report submitted to the board of examiners by the 
examiner who has heard the testimony. 

The Commission shall determine such appeal, if regular in 
form and relating to an appealable action, and shall alter, 
affirm or reverse the decision of the board of examiners only 
on points on which appeal has been taken. Should the Com- 
mission, however, discover any grounds—not involved in the 
appeal—for granting or refusing relief, they shall decide the 
matter only when it is of public importance. Cases which have 
been decided by the board of examiners, whether or not ap- 
pealed, will not be reopened except on order of the commis- 
sioners, and then only on the ground of public importance. 


It has been suggested that the examiner who takes 
the testimony should first submit his report to the parties. 
My first impressions are that this would not be advisable 
because there may be a lot of quibbling over small and 
immaterial points, while, if the report is submitted first 
to the Board of Examiners and the Board of Examiners 
passes thereon, the points in controversy will probably 
be narrowed and only the big and material ones left. 

My idea is to give power to determine matters of a 
Board of Examiners. For the first year or so the pro- 
posed matter may not relieve the Commission of work, 
but as the Commission has trained a very able body of 
examiners I am sure that they will be usually sustained 
within a short time. Moreover, I am making an appeal 
from the Board of Examiners to the Commission expen- 
sive by an assessment of $50, which will stop a good many 
cases. I have not consulted the Commission at all on 
the subject and am merely suggesting my own personal 
ideas. 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE. 

The August, 1916, report of the Pacific Car Demurrage 
Bureau shows 5,855 cars, or a percentage of 02.54, held 
overtime as against 4,382, a percentage of 02.20, for Au- 
gust, 1916. For the fiscal year ending August 31, 1916, 
the report shows 54,062, or a percentage of 02.51, cars 
held overtime as against 37,901, a percentage of 02.12, 
for 1915. In fifteen years there were 699,511 cars held 
overtime, a percentage of 03.87. 


RAILWAY BUSINESS ASSOCIATION DINNER. 
The annual meeting of the Railway Business Associa- 
tion will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
Jan. 16, 1917. The sessions will be a business meeting 
at 11 a. m., election of officers 1:30 p. m., and dinner at 
7 p. m. 


COMMISSION ORDER. 

Petition filed on behalf of defendant’s Official Classifica- 
tion Lines, for rehearing in Case 6825, National Society 
of Records Association et al. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish 
et al., dismissed. 
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National Industrial Traffic League 


Exclusive Federal Control, With Proviso, Favored, as Are Also Shipper’s Right of Appeal, 
Enlargement of the Commission and Other Matters, After Long 
Executive Session—Other Business 


After remaining in executive session most of Thursday 
afternoon and all of Friday morning, the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League, holding its annual meeting at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, November 9 and 10, had, by noon 
adjournment Friday, proceeded far enough with the report 
of the executive committee to announce the following 
action, subject to possible revision at later sessions: The 
League favors exclusive federal control of railroads, “pro- 
vided it can be accomplished in a way which will permit 
the same degree of protection and expedited attention 
to and speedy determination of wholly intrastate matters 
that now obtain;” it declared for the federal incorporation 
of railroads and federal supervision of the issuance of 
railroad securities; it opposes any change in the law in 
regard to suspension of tariffs; it declared against any 
change in section 12 of the act; it favors a revision of 
the act so that its terms will apply uniformly to all com- 
mon carriers (the language is not now uniform. through- 
out); it favors an extension to three years of the two 
years’ statute of limitations; it is opposed to government 
ownership of railroads; it favors the shipper’s right of 
appeal; it favors the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
plan for enlargement of that body and for subdivision of 
its work, provided a majority of the members shall pass 
on all questions affecting shippers. 


Car Demurrage and Storage. 

The principal part of the opening session of the League 
Thursday morning was devoted to the report of the com- 
mittee on car demurrage and storage. Mr. Montgomery, 
the chairman, was in attendance at the car shortage hear- 
ing at Louisville, so the report of the committee was made 
by Mr. Rippin. The report advocated a protest by the 
League against the tariffs filed by the carriers to become 
effective December 1.increasing demurrage charges, and 
a resolution was adopted requesting the Commission to 
suspend them so that the shippers may have opportunity 
to make a showing against them. 


It was noted that though car demurrage is not one of 
the subjects included in the order for the car shortage 
hearing at Louisville, it was being discussed in that con- 
nection, nevertheless, and the fear was expressed that the 
shippers would not be able to make a satisfactory show- 
ing on this matter at that hearing, for which they had 
not prepared. Volunteers to go to Louisville and spend 
as much time as possible in attending the car shortage 
hearings were called for and several members announced 
their intention of going. 

The report of the committee was against the increased 
demurrage charges and in favor of an increase in the per 
diem charge, with a recommendation that the whole sub- 
ject be referred to the Commission. Mr. Montgomery and 
President-Freer, it was announced, were told by the Com- 
mission on the occasion of a recent visit by them to 
Washington that it woule consider the matter of appoint- 
ing a joint committee representing the railroads and the 
Shippers in the hope that they might reach an agreement 
in the matter of demurrage. Mr. Rippin, who had just 
returned from the Louisville hearing, said it was the 
understanding there that in the course of the hearing the 


railroads would advocate the abolition of the average 
agreement. j 


The committee then made the following report on the 
matter of showing the name of the shipper on the freight 
bill: 


Instances have been brought to the attention of the demur- 
rage committee where receivers of carload freight have paid 
demurrage and track storage charges through the inability of 
the delivering line to furnish information with respect to the 
name of the shipper. Your attention is respectfully invited to 
that portion of circuar issued by the league dated Feb. 27, 
1915, having reference to freight bills showing the name of the 
shipper. For ready reference the item above referred to is 
reproduced. . 


“The league has devoted a great deal of effort to securing 
complete freight bills showing full information as to shipments 
covered thereby and was a party to the recommendation 
adopted by the Commission in its report in the Matter of 
Freight Bills, 29 I. C. C, 496, among which recommendations 
was included a provision that the name of the shipper should 
be shown. In a report just made public in Michigan Steel Boat 
Co. vs. Michigan Central R. R. Co. et al., 32 L C. C. 576-577, 
the Commission referred to the proceedings above referred to 
and states: 


“*The defendants will be expected in the future, therefore, 
as to straight consignments, to state in their way-bills and 
freight bills the name of the shipper. If any further difficulty 
be experienced by complainant, the matter may be brought to 
our attention.’ , 

“The attention of the members of the league is invited to 
this decision in connection with any difficulty they may 
 cemaaea in enforcing their demands for complete freight 


This matter is again called to the attention of the member- 
ship to ascertain if any difficulty is being experienced in con- 
nection with name of the shipper being omitted from the 
freight bill. 


Mr. Barlow, Mr. Belleville and others recalled that a 
report on this subject had been. made by a League com- 
mittee several years. ago and an agreement on all points 
reached with the carriers. It was decided to dig up this 
old report and refer the whole matter to the executive 
committee with full power to act. 


There was found to be some misstatement in the report 
of the committee in the matter of the application of de- 
murrage rules to shipments reconsigned, so this part was 
withheld for further consideration by the committee. 


The rest of the report, under the heads, “Application of 
average agreement rule to trap cars” and “Demurrage 
rule 6, section D,”’ were adopted, as follows: 


Attention is invited to the recent decision by the Commission 
in case No. 7925, Woolson Spice Co. vs. Pennsylvania Co. et al., 
39 I. C. C. 583, in respect to application of the adverage agree- 
ment rule to trap cars. The Commission ruled that under the 
wording of rule 6 in Pennsylvania Co.’s tariff I. C. C. 538, 
effective April ist, 1914, trap cars should be included within 
the terms of the average agreement. 


Demurrage rule 6 provides ‘‘cars received from switching lines 
and held by carrier line for billing instructions are subject to 
demurrage charges from the first 7 a. m. after arrival on the 
carrier line until billing instructions are received with nq fre 
time allowanee and without notice.” It will be recalled at the 
Detroit meeting the league membership recommended that this 
rule be amended to provide that ‘cars loaded with grain will 
not be subject to demurrage charges until the second 7 a, m. 
after arrival on the carrier line.’’ Your committee begs to 
advise that this matter was submitted to the committee on 
relations of the American Ry. Assn., but the American Ry. 
Assn. has declined to adopt the recommendation of the league. 
The matter, however, is still under consideration and it is 
expected the American Ry. Assn. will eventually agree with 
your committee. 


Uniform Bill of Lading. | 
Chairman Hurd, of the bill of lading committee, was in 
attendance at the Louisville hearing, and only a brief 
statement as to the status of the uniform bill of lading 
matter was made. The work of the committee was com- 
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plimented by Mr. Barlow. Mr. Wilson said that when the 
Commission has reached some conclusion as to what its 
decision shall be it intends to appoint a small committee 
of shippers and railroad men to attend to the details of 
drawing up the documents in conformity with the decision. 


Rules of Practice. 


The League voted not to concur in the suggestions of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as to its proposed 
changes in its rules of practice, Nos. 3 and 13. The pro- 
posed changes, with the League’s circular to members on 
the subject, were printed in- the September 30 issue of 


The Traffic World. 
The old officers were re-elected. To the executive com- 


Railway Plan 
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mittee were added R. D. Sangster, W. P. Trickett, C. W. 
Egger, J. S. Davant and Charles Rippin. J. C. Maddison 
is no longer a member. Present and former presidents 
and vice-presidents are members ex-officio. 

The annual dinner at the Sherman Hotel Thursday even- 
ing was an unusually successful affairs. The addresses 
were made by Frank Trumbull, chairman of the board of 
the Chesapeake ,& Ohio Railway Company, who is chair- 
man of the Railway Executives’ Advisory Committee, and 
Julius Fleischmann, president of the Fleischmann Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, O. President G. M. Freer acted as toast- 
master. There were many railroad men present as in- 
vited guests. A vote of thanks ~was given to A. W. Mc- 
Laren, who was responsible for the banquet arrangements. 


of Regulation 


Frank Trumbull Explains It to Members of National Industrial Traffic League—Federal In. 
corporation and Regulation of Securities, Exclusive Federal Control with Regional 
Commissions, and a Limit on the Period of Suspensions—Adamson 
Law Introduces New Considerations 


(Abstract of address delivered before the National Industrial 
Traffic League by Frank Trumbull, chairman of the board of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co. and chairman of the Railway 
Executives’ Advisory Committe at Chicago, November 9.) 


“In order that we may intelligently consider other things, 
may I mention first the thing which I have no doubt is 
perfectly clear to you, but one which is not always remem- 
bered: that is, the essential.difference between the railway 
business and other industries. The essential difference is 
that railroads are subject to minute regulations and, there- 
fore, to an artificial limitation on their. profits. The rail- 
way investors of this country are quite willing, I think, to 
take their chances with. other people in the ups and downs 
of supply and demand, of labor questions and so on; but 
they have to take one additional risk that other people do 
not have to take, and that is limitation on their profits. 

“Perhaps I can give you no better illustration of it than 
to mention the boat service through the Panama Canal. 
Our government has spent $350,000,000 on that piece of 
work—splendid from an engineering standpoint—and has 
passed a law quarantining the canal against railroad-owned 
boats. Another law provides that when railroads lower 
rates to meet the competition of boats, if the boat com- 
petition is subsequently removed, the railroads cannot raise 
their rates unless for some other reason than the elim- 
ination of water competition and that other reason, what- 
ever it may be, must, in turn, be sanctioned by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

“Now what has happened? If any group of men had put 
$350,000,000 of private money into an enterprise that pays 
so’ poorly in direct return as the Panama Canal has so 
far done, they would be tabooed in financial circles. 

“What happens next? When boats running through the 
canal can make more profit somewhere else, they take to 
their heels and get into other trade. They are subject to 
no limitations about where they shall run, while the rail- 
roads are fixed; are subject to many limitations and are 
not permitted to raise their rates. 

“I shall not argue at length the matter of limitation on 
railway profits, but simply give you one more illustration: 
There is at the moment a shortage of coal and in some 
districts at least soft coal is selling at the mines at five 
or six dollars a ton—three or four times the ordinary price. 
Think of the profit this must yield to somebody, but more 


than that, think of another phase of it, namely, sooner or 
later these increasing costs of all kinds of material and 
supplies will find their way into railway expenses. 


“It is true that the railroads of the United States are 
more prosperous this year than ever before in their his- 
tory, but the profit for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916— 
before deducting interest on bonds or dividends on stock— 
was less than six per cent return on the value of railway 
property used by the public. This profit on about 225,000 
miles of road, excluding the smaller lines, was only about 
seventeen times the profit of one private corporation, the 
Ford Motor Company. 


“You will observe that I am speaking of the railroads as 
a’ whole, for everything conspires to make it incumbent 
upon all of us to study the railway problem in its entirety 
and not piecemeal. 


“There has been a great deal of talk about financial mis- 
management of \certain roads, but if you will sum it all 
up, you will find it relates to less than ten per cent of the 
mileage of the country. The things criticized happened 
years ago and I believe are not happening at all to-day, but 
a great deal of fresh capital is needed, primarily for your 
benefit, and there is practically no appetite for fresh rail- 
way investments. One very serious phase of railway financ- 
ing is that for some time there has been-no financing by 
new issues of stock. Roughly speaking, the debt of Ameri- 
can railroads in the hands of the public is about ten bil- 
lion dollars with a foundation of about six billion dollars 
of stock. How long would your banker be hospitable to 
you if you were borrowing ten dollars for each six dollars 
you put into your business and were continually asking 
him to lend you more on subordinate security without in- 
creasing your own participation and risks? If capital, 
which is fluid, flows in other and more attractive directions 
than toward the railroads, what is the matter?” 


The Adamson Law 


After giving a brief history of the so-called eight-hour 
movement of railway trainmen, Mr. Trumbull said he was 
prepared to make at least one definite statement about it— 
that no one, either a congressman, railroad official, la)or 
leader or anyone else, knows just what the law means. 
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“If the act is found to be unconstitutional, it is, of course, 
not a law at all and the railroads, investors, employes, ship- 
pers the traveling public would be relegated to the posi- 
tion which existed before and collective bargaining would 
undoubtedly be re-established. If the law is found to be 
constitutional, it will still have to be interpreted in sev- 
eral particulars so that it may be intelligently obeyed by 
both the railroads and the employes. Even when this is 
done, there opens up a long vista of possibilities, both for 
investors, employes and for the remainder of the one hun- 
dred million people of this country. For example, if Con- 
gress has the power to prohibit a decrease in wages, has 
it the power to prohibit increases? If it has the power to 
regulate wages, must the wages be just and reasonable, as 
railroad rates are required by law to be? Will Congress 
determine what are just and reasonable wages for all rail-- 
way employes instead of for trainmen only? Will Con- 
gress attempt to regulate wages directly or through a com- 
mission? If through a commission, will its findings be man- 
datory alike upon the employes and upon the companies? 
Is railway capital ‘enlisted’ in the public service and will 
railway employes also be ‘enlisted?’ If Congress or a com- 
mission raises railway wages, will it raise the rates sim- 
ultaneously or will investors have to wait for tedious hear- 
ings before various commissions? Can new capital be 
coerced into involuntary servitude, and if not how will new 
facilities be provided—particularly if wage demands are to 
be acceded to without investigation? Will the equivalent 
be made up to investors by guarantees or by taxation, or 
how? These are only a few of the many interesting ques- 
tions that will undoubtedly logically follow the entry of 
Congress into the field of regulation of wages and log- 
ically all kinds of industries engaged in interstate com- 
merce may sooner or later become involved in a similar 
problem. 


One Master Instead of Forty-nine 


“The evolution of all these questions is emphasizing more 
and more the desirability of unifying our system of rail- 
way regulation. Railroad officials and directors accept the 
principle of regulation. Now that they are in accord with 
the people of the country on that subject, surely all of 
us can get down to business and consider the whole sub- 
ject from the standpoint of the public interest. The rail- 
roads know that they cannot hope to stand for or perma- 
nently succeed in anything that is not in the interest of 
the public. Efficiency of railway administration is de- 
manded and expected. Surely it must also be in your in- 
terest that railway regulation shall be efficient. Now, can 
any business be efficient if it is subject to the intrusion 
upon one authority of forty-eight other separate state 
authorities—or even twelve or thirteen on single railway 
systems? Would you hope to make a success of your busi- 
ness if it were subject to the conflicting directions of forty- 
nine different people or even a dozen? . 


“Railway officials are quite willing that future issues of 
reilway securities shall be supervised, provided prompt and 
efficient action can be had. Money market conditions are, 
as you know, so fickle that delays would be costly, for 
hiring money is like hiring other things and occasionally 
a serious delay might bring an otherwise solvent company 
into bankruptcy. Railway officials all feel, however, that 
supervision of securities should be in one place,, that is, 
in Washington, and not in forty-eight different states. At 
Present nineteen or twenty states are attempting to deal 
with this question, and no two of them are alike in their 
requirements. The easiest and most efficient way to ac- 
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complish the desired end is by federal incorporation of 
every railroad engaged in interstate commerce. 

“I know that nothing could appeal to this audience more 
than a brief discussion of efficiency. You know that as 
a whole railway facilities of this country are not keeping 
pace with the expansion of trade. It would be money in 
your pockets if free capital could by some transformation 
become eager to engage in the railway business. Railway 
investments ought, in your interest, to be tempting. Nat- 
urally, the first thing to which any business man turns 
his attention nowadays is the cutting out of waste. In 
the last ten years particularly some of the most alert 
minds of our country have been intensively studying rail- 
way economies. Perhaps they have not reached perfee- 
tion, but surely there is much to the credit of American 
railway officials in this brief statement of fact: Ameri- 
can railways have the’lowest capitalization per mile, the 
lowest rates and the highest wages in the world. And 
this in the face of the present rising costs which are 
yiel@f&mg enormous profits to thousands of other industries. 
You expect, and have a right to expect, that the railroads 
of this country shall be operated honestly and econom- 
ically. You have also a right to expect and to demand 
in your own interest that railway regulation shall not 
be wasteful. Every unnecessary burden on the railroads 
must inevitably be reflected either in higher rates, poorer 
eredit or poorer service. Surely poorer service is not in 
your interest. We believe that Congress ought to exercise 
its power to take entire charge of these instrumentalities 
of commerce and to really regulate them in your interest 
and in the interest of the remainder of the public. There 
is no way of proving it, but I honestly believe that one 
hundred million dollars a year is being wasted by the 
present methods of regulation. But. assume that it is not 
more than fifty million dollars a year, ought that not to 
be saved for somebody—for you, for the investors, for 
better facilities or for employes? The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has decided some time since that the 
passenger traffic of this country is not paying its share 
of the cost of transportation, and yet it is impotent under 
our dual system of regulation to make it own declaration 
really effective. 


Regional Commissions. 


“We believe that regulation should be unified so as to 
make it effective and also to fix, in your behalf as well as 
our own, the responsibility which is now so scattered as 
to be practically non-existent. Our state lines are not 
the frontiers of forty-eight separate countries, but we are 
one nation—a hundred million people, nearly all speaking 
the same language and all entitled to the same opportuni- 
ties. Railway administration ought to always keep in 
close touch with the people and so ought railway regula- 
tion. This can easily be accomplished by regional com- 
missions working under one unified law. If the strength 
of the national banks can be mobilized, railway efficiency 
can also be mobilized regionally for the encouragement 
of investors and for your benefit. Our trade is expanding, 
but it cannot expand as it ought to do, either at home or 
abroad, unless our transportation facilities are put under 
one flag instead of forty-nine. 

“Fortunately, Congress has appointed a joint committee 
of the House and Senate—five senators and five repre- 
sentatives—known as the Newlands committee, which is 
to inquire into the whole subject of railroad regulation. 
Its hearings are to commence in Washington on the 20th 
of this month. An opportunity will be offered to all in- 
terests to be heard, and it will add very much to your 
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comfort and security if its conclusions shall be construct- 
ive, as I believe they will. The proper treatment of our 
railroads has come to be our foremost domestic problem. 
What we need on this subject is light, not heat. You and 
I doubtless prefer not to take public office, but we can 
all serve our country by co-operating in perfecting our 
lines of transportation so that the business of the country 
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Fleischmann Talks to Trafic Men 


Discusses Their Function and Advocates Co-operation Among Themselves © 11! 


Railroads—Suggests Scheme 


(Address by Julius Fleischmann, President of the Fleischmann 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, delivered at the dinner of the 
National Industrial Traffic League, November 9.) 


In this commercial land of ours there is nothing so 
interesting to a man as a discussion of his own business 
or profession, unless it be politics, and we have li@d a 
sufficiency of politics within the last few months. Still, 
these political discussions have brought out a great deal 
more than ordinary value.’ There is much said during 
political campaigns, and particularly national political 
campaigns, which might not be set down as the truth 
and nothing but the truth. However, the problems fac- 
ing us at the present time made this campaign of more 
than passing interest. The problems are new ones, and 
in a large measure business problems. No matter for 
whom we voted, all received more or less enlightenment. 

I have thought a number of times during the progress 
of the campaign that it is a pity our people haven’t an 
opportunity of hearing lectures on national questions «:t 
intervals considerably less than four. years apart. The 
election is over; at least we presume it is, and we can 
again get down to business. Our national and business 
problems are with us, and remain the same no matter 
who was elected. Partisanship now being a thing of the 
past, it is our duty as citizens to lend a voice and free 
hand in the discussion and settlement of matters affect- 
ing the nation and business of the nation, of which there 
are not a few. 

The business conditions of the country to-day remind 
me of a popular song, in which the words run something 
like this: ‘“You’re wonderful; you’re wonderful; but you’re 
a doggone dangerous girl.” : 

As a manufacturer, I feel disappointed when in the 
market for anything entering into the manufacture of 
my products, if the seller does not demand a higher price 
than he did at the time of my last purchase. If he does 
not I almost become -suspicious of him or his goods. In- 
flations of values to-day are something terrific. .Prices 
of commodities have soared to a point unprecedented in 
the history of the country, in many instances higher than 
even the conditions warrant. With our system of doing 
business, an increase in cost of production means more 
than a relative increase in the price of the commodity. 
To each stage through which it passes there is an added 
charge, until it finally reaches the consumer. The per 
capita income has greatly increased, and particularly the 
wages of the laborer and mechanic, but never in the his- 
tory of the country has the circle met so soon as it has 
in this period of prosperity. By this I mean that the rela- 
tively increased income per capita has within a compara- 
tively short time been met by a corresponding decrease 
in the purchasing power of money. This is an unusual, 
and I might say dangerous, condition, and must, if it con- 


may go unvexed in all directions—nol vuuth and- 
west.” : 

He said the carriers would also st»; limit of 
sixty days on advanced rate suspensio: provision, 
if desired, that in case the Commissic fterward 
find that the advances were not jus ‘2 should 
be reparation to the shipper. 

vith the 
of Expansion in Car Service 
tinues, be met by a high per capita come, a 


decrease in values of commodities or a more conservative 
mode of living. After the war competition from abroad 
must become keen, and, with the high standards which 
we have set for ourselves over here, we really have an 
alarming ‘situation to contemplate and to prepare for. 


A Protective Tariff. 


To-day we have the trade’of the world, and every day 
we are getting more of the money of the world. When 
Europe begins her reconstruction she will offer in our 
markets her products at prices which it seems reasonable 
to suppose will be considerably less than ours, and will 
bid high premiums for capital in rebuilding her national 
and private business. 


The first can be met, in a degree at least, by a pro- 
tective tariff (and it will take a high one), more neces- 
Sary now than ever in the history of the country. 


The second, only by meeting the competition for money, 
and which will mean increased fixed charges in domestic 
manufacture, commerce and transportation. In the mean- 
time, business is being more heavily taxed each year. 


In ratio to the business that is coming to us so easily 
I see a grave danger in the letting down of efficiency in 
production and in our general methods, with an increased 
efficiency, through necessity, among the nations abroad—- 
our customerso-day, our competitors to-morrow. Nations 
at war cannot dicker for a price. They buy goods in the 
only market offering them and pay the price demanded. 
We are likely to get into careless habits, and it is a good 
deal easier to acquire a bad habit than it is to break 
one’s self of it. On the other hand, our friends across 
the sea are acquiring the excellent habit of producing at 
a low cost and the saving of all waste, which will go a 
long way toward their rehabilitation after the war. We 
are becoming a nation of reckless spenders and they a 
people of thrift. 


I do not want to appear as a pessimist; I am far from 
that. I am not one of those who believe we should not 
take full advantage of the opportunity afforded us, bu: 
what I am trying to bring home to you men, all of whom 
occupy important positions in your communities, is the 
necessity of keeping your heads, and not being carried 
away by present-day inflated conditions; to pursue the 
even tenor of your way and conduct your departmental 
work as closely as possible along lines of normal busi- 
ness, consistent with efficiency, with the greatest degr2e 
of flexibility, always with the thought that some day 
somethirfg is going to drop. 

I have often heard of the man who finally gets so much 
money that it becomes a burden to him. I never thought 
that was possible, but if my view of the conditions cf 
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the country to-day are anywhere near correct I guess it 
must be possible. 
Railroad Rates. 


The railroad rate question is soon to receive further 
serious consideration. I am not going to discuss its pros 
and cons. If the railroads are entitled to an increased 
freight rate they ought to get it, and it is not without 
the realm -of possibility that they are. Increased freig'it 
rates, however, do not reduce the cost of production or 
the cost to the consumer, and therefore an increased 
freight rate would naturally add a little bit more to the 
already heavy burden. But that should not in any way 
bias us in our views or our actions on this most important 
subject. An increase in freight rates would be only a 
natural conclusion of the conditions which I have at- 
tempted to briefly describe. , 

In the consideration of our traffic problems we are all 
wont to interest ourselves in questions which only imme- 
diately affect us or our business, either favorably or ad- 
versely. Under our present laws, or any laws which may 
be formulated in the future, on the broad question of 
traffic regulation in the United States, no lasting advan- 
tage can be gained by any individual or any community 
over any other individual or community. I might even 
go a step further and suggest that, while a great many 
shippers and traffic men in the past have considered 
themselves the natural enemies of the transportation com- 
panies, this feeling is rapidly passing away, and the slogan, 
“The greatest good to the greatest number,” must prevail 
on the dealings of the traffic men as representing the 
shippers with the railroads, and on the part of the rail- 
roads in their dealings with large questions which affect 
the shipper. A reconciliation of the two is not always 
easy. Some fighting is necessary to bring this about, but 
there cannot be a wide difference of opinion between the 
railroads and the shipper. True, the shipper would like 
to see the lowest possible rate on his commodity, while 
the railroads would like to see the highest possible rate 
on all commodities. That merely involves a question cf 
trading—of fair trading—and, if properly approached by 
both parties, a satisfactory solution can usually be found. 


Function of the Traffic Man. 


Now these are the big questions to be considered *»y 
the traffic man of to-day, and that is the real reason for 
the existence of the National Industrial Traffic League. 
Each member of this league is not only a traffic man, but 
a student of ecOnomics as well. In matters of transporta- 
tion he stands between his employer, be that employer 
an individual, a corporation or a community, and the 
railroads, but he must be broad enough to see where the 
interests of the shipper and the transportation company 
are common interests and where they separate, and while 
primarily his duty is toward his employer, his large and 
broad duty is toward his community and the. country 
itself. 

There has been a revolution in your profession, gentle- 
men. The mere existence of your organization, its objects 
and its large membership, prove the importance of the 
traffic man in the business world to-day. As I see the 
traffic manager to-day, he must be considered a part of 
the “cabinet” of the-business or of a business commu- 
nity, with his own specific work to follow, always having 
in mind (if the opportunity is afforded him) the general 
policy of his employers, not only in matters pertaining 
to the specific business in hand, but on the big questions 
involving national transportation problems and national 
business. As a member of this cabinet, it is the traffic 
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man’s duty to keep close to his employer. Traffic is 
something that is not generally understood, and certainly 
not thoroughly understood by the average executive officer 
of a big business, and he largely looks to, or he should 
look to, his traffic man for education along these lines. 
On the other hand, in order to get a full measure of 
value out of a traffic man, his employer’s duty is fre- 
quently to discuss with him not only matters pertaining 
to the mere question of moving raw materials and fin- 
ished products, but general policies of the business, and 
to enter freely into discussion with him on national ques- 
tions affecting the entire business of the community or 
of the nation. < 

I cannot recall just at this moment who suggested a 
traffic department for the company of which I am presi- 
dent. It is one of those’ things which, like Topsy, “Jes’ 
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growed,” and I remember very well that this child of 
doubtful parentage was looked upon largely as an inter- 
loper by the other department children. This, I take it, 
is not an unusual situation.’ Any innovation in a business 
often meets the same temporary disapproval, and the man 
who blazes the trail has difficulties to surmount not expe- 
rienced by those who follow him. 


Traffic Department Necessary. 

My experience with my traffic department is that it is not 
only a necessity, but one of the greatest comforts of mod- 
ern business, and, from being a child of suspicion at its 
birth, the difficulty to-day seems to be to keep the rest 
of the department heads from trying to load everything 
onto the traffic department. My people have almost come 
to the belief that everything with a hoof, a tire or a hub 
belongs to that department. 

To a large degree ‘the work of a traffic department is 
invisible. It can be made more than to pay its way, 
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although ordinarily there is no profit and loss account 
to show the employer. As a silent salesman in getting 
shipments through promptly to the consignee its work is 
invaluable. There is the responsibility of keeping the 
manufacturing plants in operation by seeing to it, par- 
ticularly in times of stress, such as we are experiencing 
to-day, that supplies get through with as little delay as 
possible. 
as I do, and you and I know that we are going to have 
some job this winter. 


One of the contributing causes to extraordinarily high 
prices on some commodities to-day is undoubtedly the 
shortage in rolling stock of railroads. I happen to be in 
the coal business; am interested in some mines on a cer- 
tain railroad, and ft became practically impossible, as it 
is to-day, to ship anywhere near the amount of coal we 
are able to mine and which our customers demand of us. 


I don’t know anything about the railroad business, but 
I do know that we would consider ourselves in an awful 
jam if the shortage in goods which we deliver to our cus- 
tomers were as great as is the shortage in the goods— 
cars—which the railroads have to deliver to their cus- 
tomers. This makes for higher prices in many commodi- 
ties than’ even the war in Europe would justify. The 
condition is a sad one indeed when we have goods to 
sell and goods to deliver and the rolling stock to haul 
them cannot be gotten. And why, in such an emergency, 
we are not permitted or should not be permitted to build 
or buy our Own cars and use them in our own companies 
is something I cannot understand. .I know the reason, 
but it is bad economy and mighty poor efficiency. 


Expansion in Car Service. 


Criticism without the ability to offer a remedy is harp- 
ing criticism. Maybe you gentlemen can tackle this 
proposition and make something out of it. It is well 
worth a trial. The government believes in expansion in 
currency in case of panic. Why not try something that 
will lean toward expansion in car service when we have 
a panic in rolling: stock? And we have such a panic 
to-day. This is an important subject to the shipper and 
the consumer, and a very vital one. Something must be 
done to meet it, and something must be done soon. Jt is 
bad enough to have no ships in which to send our goods 
into foreign countries; it is worse to have no cars to 
move our products at home. Unless this situation can 
be quickly remedied it is going to make for still higher 
prices in commodities at home, an increase caused only 
by the demand exceeding the ability to supply; with the 
manufacturer and producer ready to fill the demand, but 
no facilities for shipping the goods into the market, a 
situation far worse than could be brought about by anv 
combination in restraint of trade or to fix prices. We are 
all feeling the pinch in this lack of preparedness, this 
woeful lack of efficiency. 


The horse car has practically passed into history. Your 
early recollections will bring back to you the words of 
the conductor, “Step lively, please.” The horse car has 
been replaced by rapid transit, and the trainman still 
calls, “Step lively, please.” 

No matter how fast we move, no matter how fast we 
shall move in the future, the words, “Step lively, please,” 
will still ring in our ears. If we do not heed the warning 
someone will step on our heels; in fact, climb over our 
shoulders. That is the basis on which a business must 
be conducted if it is going to be successfully conducted. 


Successful business does not mean volume alone, and: 


it does not mean expansion alone. Volume and expan- 
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sion without efficiency must spell disaster in the long 
run. Your profession—and I choose to call it by that 
name—is founded on efficiency, and that is the reason 
for your being. You represent one of the greatest exam- 
ples of progress in the mercantile world, an example of 
advanced business methods, and as such it has been a 
pleasure to address you. 

In the organization of traffic departments in industrial 
companies, chambers of commerce and the like, the ship- 
pers have taken a leaf from the book of railroads, who 
have traffic departments for individual railroads, traffic 
bureaus for associations of railroads and a national ass9- 
ciation of traffic officers. Shippers now have their indi- 
vidual traffic managers, associations of traffic bureaus and 
a national association of traffic managers. 

At a certain point the work of all these various asso- 
ciations meets or dovetails. Your influence is wide, and 
if through you I have been able this evening to give a 
message which carries the One thought, viz., the neces- 
sity of co-operation, and co-operation in the broadest 
sense, of one shipper with another, one private traffic 
manager with another, the business traffic managers with 
the railroad traffic managers, and last, but not least, the 
shipper himself with the railroad, on all questions, large 
and small, affecting the general good of the whole country, 
then I feel as though I have accomplished something. 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


A summary of the results of operations in September 
on 159 of the 185 large steam roads, having a mileage 
of 209,095, made public by the Commission November 6, 
showed a continuance of the large volume of business 
which has now become a congestion. 

For the country as a whole the operating revenue rose 
from $264,172,159 to $299,424,063; expenses from $164,- 
790,436 to $188,241,763 and net from $99,381,723 to $111,- 
182,300 and-from $477 to $532 per mile of road. 

In the eastern district the operating revenue climbed 
from $119,301,923 to $133,538,918; expenses from $74,587,- 
955 to $88,181,781 and net from $44,713,968 to $45,357,137, 
or from $817 to $831 per mile of road. 

In the southern district the revenue went .up from $37,- 
992,264 to $42,746,192; expenses from $25,376,710 to $28,- 
084,099 and net from $12,615,554 to $14,662,093, or from 
$312 to $357 per mile. 

In the western district the revenue rose from $106,- 
877,972 to $123,138,953; expenses from $64,285,771 :to $71,- 
975,883 and net from $42,052,201 to $51,163,070, or from 
$373 to $450 per mile. 

For the three months of the current fiscal year ending 
with September, the revenue for the country as a whole 
rose from $755,882,039 to $879,920,487; expenses from 
$486,819,382 to $557,712,460 and the net from $269,062,657 
to $322,208,227, or from $1,292 to $1,541 per mile of road. 

In the eastern district the revenue rose from $344, 
512,734 to $400,238,587; expenses from $219,714,825 to 
$261,314,312 and net from $124,797,909 to $138,924,275, or 
from $2,281 to $2,547 per mile. 

In the southern district the revenue rose from $108,- 
619,127 to $124,432,613; expenses from $75,167,154 to $83,- 
211,155 and net from $33,451,973 to $41,221,458, or from 
$826 to $1,005. 

In the western district the revenue increased from $302,- 
750,178 to $355,249,287; expenses from . $191,937,403. to 
$213,186,993 and the net from $110,812,775 to $142,062,294, 
or from $980 to $1,252 per mile of road. 
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Government Regulation of Railroads 


State Commissioner, in Address to Students, Says Great Percentage of Transportation Is 
Now in Interstate Commerce and Field of Regulation Left to the States 
Is Being Narrowed—Points Out Close Relationship Between 
Inter and Intra-State Rates 


(Address by Chairman Charles Murphy Candler, of the 
Railroad Commission of Georgia, before the School of Com- 
merce, University of Georgia.) 

In an address some time since before the National 
Association of Railway Commissioners, the Honorable 
Charles A. Prouty, long an able member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and now Director of the Division 
of Valuation under the federal valuation act, said: 

“The United States is trying an experiment which never 
has been successfully worked out yet in the history of the 
world. It is trying to build, develop and operate its rail- 
roads by private capital under rates and regulations fixed, 
not by the owners of the capital, but by the public.” 

This experiment is dual—that is, it is being conducted 
by two different governmental agencies, state and federal. 

Regulation by the state was, in a limited way, first 
undertaken by any state over seventy years ago, to wit, 
New Hampshire, in 1844. 

Federal regulation was begun nearly a third of a cen- 
tury ago, in the act of Congress to regulate interstate 
commerce, enacted in 1887. 

The principle of government regulation of public utili- 
ties, however, is old and has been, in different forms, in 
practice for more than two and a half centuries. 

When railroads were first built there was a commonly 
entertained fear that their operation was dangerous to 
life and limb and, as has been stated by a recent writer 
in The Traffic World, the original “safety first” move- 
ment was started in the legislative act of New Hamp- 
shire in 1844 creating a railroad commission, largely pat- 
terned after the London Board of Trade, the chief func- 
tions of which were to look after the public safety, the 
public convenience, and matters relating to railroad legis- 
lation. Other state commissions in the New England 
states followed, but in every instance the chief, if not 
the sole, purpose was the securing of “the safety of the 
general public by providing a board of officials whose 
duty it should be to see that all railroads in the state, and 
rolling stock, are kept in suitable repair and safe for 
travelers.” 

Massachusetts was the first of the states to create a 
commission with powers and duties similar to those con- 
ferred and imposed on present-day state railroad or public 
service commissions, this “forerunner” having been cre- 
ated in 1869. Illinois created such a commission in 1871. 


Eyes of Railroads Opened. 


Up to this time the railreads had stoutly maintained 
that they could manage their properties and conduct 
transportation for the public about as they pleased and 
for about what they pleased to charge. : 

In the Granger cases, so-called, they first had their 
eyes opened to the true rights of the public and the real 
powers of regulation and supervision inherent in the 
public and capable of being exercised through govern- 
mental agencies. y 

Georgia created her railroad commission in 1879. There 
are now, I think, forty-three state commissions. 

Federal supervision of railroads engaged in interstate 


commerce, as already stated, was not undertaken until 
1887. 

A strikingly interesting fact in the political history of 
the United States and of the states, is that it has been 
the individual states which have always led in advanced 
progressive legislation. 

In public utility regulation, as in many other matters, 
the individual states have blazed the new paths and 
opened the governmental leads, and the federal govern- 
ment has only followed state precedent or adopted state 
methods. In a general way, it may be stated that the 
chief objects in view in the modern system of govern- 
mental regulation, state and federal, have been the com- 
pelling of reasonable rates and the prevention of unjust 
discriminations. 

Generally speaking, the latest created commissions, all 
have general supervision and regulative powers over all 
the services and practices of carriers, ‘as well as over 
rates and discriminations. 

Probably there is no more difficult field in the world 
for the trying out of the experiment we are making than 
in the United States. ‘heir political organization, many 
in one and one from many, individual sovereignties with 
reserved powers, the federal agency with delegated ex- 
clusive powers, make and keep the experiment complx. 
The vast stretch of territory included within the federal 
domain, the diversified and conflicting interests of,a great 
population scattered over a great territory, add to the 
complexities and difficulties of the experiment. 

Has the experiment been a failure? 

To answer this inquiry we should recall some of the — 
real evils existent in the administration of railways prior 
to the attempt of governmental regulation. 


Giving of Rebates. 


It is a notorious fact that the giving of secret rebates, 
the granting of rebates and the rendition of special and 
preferred services to large and favored shippers, twenty- 
five or thirty and even fewer years ago, were almost 
universal practices. 


Communities were favored according to the interest 
the carrier serving them, or possibly its officers and di- 
rectors had in them. Particular industries, or lines of 
industries, in which the railroad or its controlling powers 
were interested, were secretly favored*in rates and serv- 
ices. . 

There is no more vital principle in railway administra- 
tion than that there must be no unjust discrimination 
between shippers and between communities, in services 
rendered or rates charged therefor. Without the recogni- 
tion and enforcement of this principle there can be no 
permanent, complete or rounded development of individual 
or community interest and business. 

No community or section can reach its highest pos- 
sibilities with, activities restricted within itself, or without 
adequate and impartially administered means and instru- 
mentalties of communicating with other communities. or 
sections. 
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Not every carrier, in former years, initiated or willingly 
participated in discriminatory practices or rates. Many 
were forced to participate therein by unscrupulous com- 
petitors, to the hurt of themselves as well as shippers 
and communities. To secure business for his road, a 
traffic manager was forced to meet the secret, unpub- 
lished rate of his competitor. Competition, it was found, 
was no longer a fair and reliable regulator of rates, but 
in practice was found to be the hotbed of undue pref- 
erences and unjust discriminations, in rates particularly. 

It is now no longer denied—it is freely admitted by 
carriers that such conditions were widely prevalent and 
such practices almost universal. The evil was not only 
well rooted—it was not only ruinously affecting individ- 
uals and communities—but it was. growing. 

Complete eradication could only be had through gov- 
ernmental regulation, for one carrier could always set 
the pace which all of its competitors must follow. The 
federal interstate commerce act, requiring and enforcing 
strict compliance with published tariffs and rules, and 
prohibiting and effectively preventing unjust discrimina- 
tions, has been of incalculable advantage to shippers and 
of very real benefit to every honest, fairly disposed carrier. 


Railroads Like Regulation. 


With exceptions' here and there, I do not believe there 
is a modern railroad manager to-day who would be will- 
ing to do away with governmental regulation at the cost 
of returning to the old conditions. 

Federal regulation has not been a failure, though it 
cannot be denied that it has not in every respect accom- 
plished every desired end. 

There is no perfection in any undertaking, except after 
trial and the practical test o1 experience. 

It will not prove a failure if persisted in along con- 
-servative lines and the lessons of experience have their 
influence. Should it fail, government ownership will be 
the inevitable end. 


In the multitude of questions and differences which 
must in the nature of things arise out of the many and 
complex relations which obtain and will continue between 
the, public and the carriers serving it, there are ever ex- 
istent and fresh recurring reasons for the existence of 
governmental supervision and regulation. The settlement 
of such questions-and the adjustment of these perfectly 
natural differences, apart from selfish or partisan consid- 
eratidns, solely upon the basis of right and equity, can 
be had in no other manner nor by any other agency, than 
by governmental agencies, such as our federal and state 
commissions. 


Fair and intelligent regulation of rates and practices, 
based upon study and investigation of actual conditions, 
cannot be secured by direct statutory enactment. Direct 
statutory regulation or prescription of rates can never 
meet varying and changing conditions, nor be based upon 
sufficient detail of information, nor enacted with judicial 
accuracy or freedom from partisan or political bias or 
prejudice. 

Largeness of the Task. 


The possibilities of failure in our present plan of fed- 
eral regulation, in my judgment, lies in the exceeding 
largeness of the task, and the variety and multitude of 
duties imposed upon a central commission of seven mem- 
bers. The duties. are so numerous and heavy that neces- 
sarily many of them must be delegated to others than 
the commissioners for investigation and report. 

Neither the public nor carriers are content with having 
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cases practically heard and in reality decided by under 
boards, divisions, sections, or examiners. 

Located in Washington, and now practically held down 
to their official chambers, the Commisison itself is not 
easily accessible to many sections of the country. 

The question of expense is serious and the unavoidable 
delays arising out of their overcrowded dockets, are pro- 
voking criticism. 

While the public recognizes the compelling necessities 
behind the creation of subsidiary boards; sections and 
divisions and the appointment of examiners who visit 
different localities for the purpose of taking testimony 
and saving complainants the expense and time of going 
to Washington, yet I do not believe these methods of 
expediting the determination of causes are satisfactory. 

Interested parties, more and more, are feeling that they 
want their complaints heard and passed upon by the 
commissioners themselves, and desire that opinions and 
orders be not based too largely upon reports or recom- 
mendations of a subordinate board, section or division or 
examiners. 

The solution of the problem raised by these considera- 
tions or criticisms must come in not only a material en- 
largement of the Commission, but from some plan of 
territorial division, and assignment thereto of one or more 


‘ commissioners, with a central appellate division at Wash- 


ington. 

So far I have confined my remarks chiefly to federal 
regulation of interstate carriers, or rather of carriers 
engaged in interstate commerce. 


Passing of State Regulation. 


The great percentage of transportation in this country 
is now in interstate commerce. Whether entirely pleasing 
to us of the South who have for so long upheld in theory, 
and tried to uphold in a practice, the doctrine of rights 
of the individual states, it appears to me more and more 
that the field of regulation left to the states is surely 
and gradually being narrowed; and that possibly the only 
very solid substance being left to the states is in the 
exercise of what are described and recognized as “police” 
powers. 


As our sectional interests and communications become 
closer and more intimate, state lines seem to be growing 
less plainly marked and mere business considerations 
more .controlling than political doctrine or theory. 


Because of the silent influences of business associations 
and intimacies, there is to-day nearer a nation than a 
union of sovereign states, and the Hamiltonian theory is 
unquestionably ascendant over the Jeffersonian. 


As illustrating the truth of these observations, I beg 
to call your attention to the following excerpts from the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States, writ- 
ten by Mr. Justice Hughes, in what is known as the 
Shreveport-Texas cases: 


“Wherever the interstate-and intrastate transactions of 
carriers are so related that the government of the one 
involves the control of the other, it is Congress, and not 
the state, that is entitled to prescribe the final and domi- 
nant rule. * * * 


“The power to deal with the relation between the two 
kinds of rates (inter and intra state) as a relation, lies 
exclusively with Congress.” 

Congress does not possess “the authority to regulate 
the internal commerce of a state, as such, but it does 
possess the power to foster and protect interstate com- 
merce, and to take all measures necessary or appropriate 
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to that end, although intrastate transactions of interstate 
carriers may thereby be controlled. 

Those who are familiar with the rate adjustment of 
the country understand fully how closely related in thou- 
sands of instances are inter and intra state rates, and 
how impossible, frequently, to deal with the one without 
direct effect on the other. 


Danger of Failure. 


With further reference to state commission regulation 
and supervision, after an official experience of seven years, 
[I am somewhat fearful that the real danger of failure in 
this experiment lies in the tendency of the public to 
demand excessive and unwise incursions upon the part 
of the commissioners into what is properly “management” 
and the not infrequent disposition of commissions to yield 
to these demands. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in‘a somewhat 
recently decided case, has very wisely warned against 
this danger in the following language: 

“It must be remembered that railroads are the private 
property of their owners; that, while from the public 
character of the work in which they are engaged the 
public has the power to prescribe rules for securing faith- 
ful and efficient service and equality between shippers 
and communities, yet in no proper sense is the public a 
general manager.” 


It appears to me that the proper field or domain of 
governmental regulation, broadly stated, lies in the com- 
pelling of safe and adequate service, impartially performed, 
at just and reasonable rates. Just beyond this lies the 
domain of “management,” which properly belongs to own- 
ership. : 

Notwithstanding the fact that the supervision and regu- 
lation of carriers, in our state and in many others, have 
been widely delegated to commissions, legislatures con- 
tinue, too frequently, in my opinion, to pass direct regu- 
latory and supervisory laws. There is, therefore, an ever 
increasing number of regulatory statutes, sometimes con- 
flicting, often interfering with or repealing matured com- 
mission action, which really place unnecessary restrictions 
and undue burdens upon carriers. No person, natural or 
artificial, can efficiently, or always economically, serve a 
dozen masters. 

Every expense placed upon carriers, in complying with 
laws and regulatory orders, in the end is reflected in 
rates and either falls upon the public or staggers the 
carrier. 

Expense for the Carrier. 


The public should bear in mind that hours. of service 
laws, full crew laws, safety appliance acts, headlight laws, 
drinking cup regulations, window screen or cinder de- 
flector requirements, laws requiring the running of extra 
trains when regular trains are delayed, that freight trains 
shall move certain distances within certain periods, and 
many other similar statutes and regulations, irrespective 
of their intrinsic wisdom or merits, mean expenses upon 
the carirers in complying therewith, which must be placed: 
upon either the public or the carrier. 

Different accountings and reports as to operations, earn- 
ings, accidents, delayed schedules and other like require- 
ments by federal, state and still other authorities, how- 
ever desirable and informative, are expensive in their 
requirements for expert and clerical help needed to com- 
pile, and this expense likewise must fall upon the public 
or ‘he carrier. ; ; 

In the consideration and prescription of any rate ad- 
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justment, in order to be just and reasonable, expenses of 
this character must be allowed. 

Transportation facilities are essential. to the welfare of 
our country. When supplied by private enterprise, it is 
needful and proper that they should be operated under 
public supervision. It is just as legitimate and proper, 
however, that those thus serving the public with their 
privately owned property should be fairly compensated 
and that they should not be unduly hampered in actual 
managerial operations by unnecessary, conflicting or need- 
lessly expensive statutes or regulatory orders. 


Public Good-Will Desired. 


I firmly believe that our great transportation corpora- 
tions have, by experience under governmental supervi- 
sion and regulation, learned that#their well-being depends 
upon so conducting themselves as to deserve the good- 
will and support of public opinion. 

The public ought not to have to learn by actual ex- 
perience that its. prosperity and highest commercial wel- 
fare depend upon the ability of carriers to serve them 
promptly, adequately, efficiently and economically, and 
that such service can best be rendered when fairly com- 
pensated and the details of actual management left to 
those skilled in pérformance by experience and special 
training. 

A railroad commissioner in Georgia, for example, is 
placed under a solemn responsibility when daily he is 
called upon to exercise far-reaching powers in regulating’ 
and supervising the use of two hundred ang fifty million 
dollars of private property devoted to the public use. 

An honest mistake of judgment-may cause a loss of 
thousands of dollars. A popular demand for the expendi- 
ture of thousands of jollars may be yielded to under 


_pressure, when the exercise of a sound discretion as to 


the necessity and wisdom of such an expenditure would 
have caused one in his own business to have denied it. 

In my official experience I have found over and over two 
difficult things to do: 

First—To determine what is right, and 

Second—To do what is right. 

A public official who purposely fails in either is un- 
worthy of a public trust. 


PINE BLUFF ON REGULATION 


W. M. Taylor, traffic manager of the Traffic’ Bureau of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Pine Bluff, Ark., has issued 
to members a bulletin on the subject of federal regulation 
and control of carriers. He tells of the approaching in- 
vestigation to be made by the Newlands committee of 


_ Congress, its origin, and the reasons for it, and goes at 


length into rate questions involving conflict between the 
federal and state commissions. In concluding, he answers 
the question as to whether the bureau shall favor exclu- 
sive federal control or regulation as opposed to the pres- 
ent dual system, as follows: 


“Under the present plan of rate making, NO. Under a 
plan that would more equitably distribute the cost of 
maintaining our transportation systems, YES. 


“The demand for and enforcement of a rigid fourth 
section application will undoubtedly help the situation. 

“Would the carriers be so eager to build up industrial 
communities if they were required to maintain to inter- 
mediate points the low rates charged to the more distant 
points? 

“The problem to be sOlved is far beyond us as indi- 
viduals, but from a community standpoint, situated as we 
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are, attempting to build up from the résources at our 
command, and with due thought and consideration to the 
past decisions resulting from application of the present 
Act to regulate commerce, we must oppose federal regu- 
lation and control under the present law regulating com- 
merce. 

“What changes are necessary in the present Act to 
regulate commerce? 

“The original object of the Act to regulate commerce 
was rate regulation. But new requirements have been 
put upon the Commission by amendments to.the original 
act that are entirely separate from the principal object. 
A means should be, found to have such matters as safety 
appliance laws, the issuance of securities and hours of 
service, laws, etc., takem,care of by a separate body ap- 
pointed for that purpose. 

“It is not disputed that the Commission’s duties at this 
time are overwhelming, and quite a few criticisms have 
appeared lately to some of the decisions handed down, 


which decisions appear to have the earmarks of prepara-. 


tion by subordinates not thoroughly acquainted with pre- 
vious opinions and decisions of the Commission. 

“The accumulation of fourth section applications and 
numerous, violations of the act now existing, and many 
other things that will require long and careful considera- 
tion by the Commission, make it apparently necessary 
that the Commission should be relieved of those ‘side 
issue duties’ and confine itself to the rendering of deci- 
sions on rate controversies. 

“Should the Newlands committee be convinced of the 
necessity of federal control, and so recommend to Con- 
gress, we can only hope that this immense and intricate 
problem will be worked out in a way that will take care 
of communities and commonwealths situated similar to 
Arkansas. 

“The preponderance of opinion sways to a more uni- 
form method of railroad regulation, and, if better things 
are to come from the changes that undoubtedly will be 
made, it is necessary for us to be prepared and to intel- 
ligently take part in the deliberations of the Newlands 
committee. 

“The border states surrounding us are making these 
preparations, and we should see that our representatives 
in both houses of Congress are acquainted with our 
theories, so that they may be prepared to take care of 
our interest when the time comes.” 


INTERVENE IN IMPORTANT CASE 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Six New York and one Baltimore commercial and civic 
organizations have been permitted to intervene in No. 8994, 
Committee on Ways and Means to Prosecute the Case of 
Alleged Railroad Rate and Service Discrimination at the 
Port of New York, vs. Baltimore & Ohio and others. The 
New York organizations who have projected themselves in- 
to the complaint are: City of New York, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the Borough of Queens, Brooklyn Board of Real 
Estate Brokers, New York Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation, Brooklyn Civic Club and New York Manufactur- 
ers’ and Business Men’s Association. The Canned Goods 
Exchange of Baltimore is the organization not of New 
York domicile that has been granted the rights of an in- 
tervener. 

The complaint with the long name is the effort of com- 
munities on the Jersey shore to be released from the 
payment of New York rates on services, which, for them, 
end on the Jersey shore and do not require the expensive 
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lighterage and car float equipment the carriers whose rails 
end on the Jersey shore use for shippers in Greater New 
York. 


It is immaterial to the Jerseymen how they are placed 
on a more just footing, whether by advances in the New 
York rates or a reduction of their own. They desire a 
removal of discrimination. If they had their own way they 
would probably reduce the rates, but they are attacking the 
adjustment as unreasonable because of the preference the 
railroads, as they assert, for New York over the New Jersey 
communities that have complained. 

The Jersey shore’ communities took notice of the facts 
brought out by the railroads in the various cases resulting 
from the carriers’ effort to increase their charges for the 
services rendered to and from Manhattan, as a result ot 
the Commission’s money-saving suggestions in the Five 
Per Cent case. Presumably when they noted the large 
items set down by the railroads to show the cost of serv- 
ices rendered, often without any addition to the line haul 
rates, they came to the conclusion that it is unjust for the 
railroads to place and keep them on the New York basis for 
shipments coming from the west, while on shipments from 
or to other destinations they are on some other basis. 

The questions raised, it is believed, will be so important 
to shippers to whom the New York market means-a good 
deal that there will be many more interventions in the case 
when it comes on for hearing before Examiner LaRoe in 
New York on November 13. 


SHIPPER’S RIGHT OF APPEAL 
(Continued from page 954) 
in the court because Congress had not authorized 
such questioning. 

To men who have had experience before admin- 
istrative bodies and courts it seems an intolerable 
situation that an administrative body by mere form 
of its order shall be able to prevent the court pass- 
ing on the decisions of law made by it. The com- 
missioners, in their discussions of the matter, have 
pointed out that a law question can be raised in 
nearly every complaint before the Commission and, 
therefore, if the law were changed, it would be 
possible for shippers to take nearly every case to 
court and thereby delay the execution of the Com- 
mission’s orders. This may be a good argument, 
if we are considering merely reducing the amount 
of machinery necessary to get a case through to 
its conclusion or if we.are considering the lighten- 
ing of the burden on the courts, but in considering 
the merits of the question itself we do not think 
it amounts to much. If the Commission is sure 
it has made the proper decision, the fact that a 
judicial review is requested can injure no one. The 
power of the Commission to postpone the effective 
date of an order precludes the possibility of the 
party adversely affected by it from escaping the 
consequences thereof by means of litigation. On 


_the other hand, if the Commission’s decision 1s 


wreng, it ought not to be able to prevent its being 
overturned. No one should be denied tthe right vf 
a court review. 
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* a 
Legal Department - 
Conducted by ‘ 
CHARLES CONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 
In this department i uesti rel tothe la 
of lessees unepaneasion oF yn ectes pm ed pote | 
service by immediate answer may obtain privately written answers 
to their inquiries by the payment of a email fee, as elsewhere ex- _ 
plained. Adiress Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D.C. 
a 
Duty of Carrier Placing Embargo. 
New York.—Question: “A steamship line places an 


embargo at one of its ports against freight from connect- 
ing railroads. These railroads, however, fail to respect 
the embargo, in that they accept freight ‘subject to delay. 
The steamshiip line, by its own- action, continues to 
accept such shipments from ,the railroads, forwarding 
same at ship’s convenience. It seems to me by doing 
this the embargo placed with the railroads is abrogated 
and practically made null and void. Also on shipments 
so forwarded, ‘subject to delay;’ if they are unreasonably 
delayed for a considerable length of time, could not the 
carrier be held responsile for such unreasonable delay, 
even though bill of lading is marked ‘subject to delay?’” 

Answer: The law requires a carrier to complete the 
transportation of goods with all convenient dispatch, com- 
monly defined as a reasonable time, where no time is 
expressly agreed upon between the shipper and the car- 
rier. A carrier, however, may be excused for delay in 
delivery when necessarily caused by unusual or extraor- 
dinary contingencies, such as an unusual rush of busi- 
ness. An embargo operates as a temporary restraint, 


which suspends the time of performance of the contract” 


of affreightment. It does not necessarily suspend the en- 
tire traffic of the carrier issuing the embargo. There are 
times when an embargo is justifiable because of the 
physical inability of the carrier for some reason to deal 
with the traffic which overwhelms it. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that water carriers are particularly 
at the mercy of conditions, which make it impossible at 
all times to predict the precise date of docking and clear- 
ing and that the irregularities resulting therefrom are 
among the exigencies of the business taken into account 
when fixing the time and conditions under which em- 
bargoes are issued. Then again, the congestion at the 
rail carriers’ terminals, where cars are frequently held 


up owing to the inability of consignees to take the freight 


away and which causes the whole system at times to be- 
come blocked, is a circumstance that enters into the con- 
ditions under which a water carriér issues an embargo. 
If an embargo is properly declared by the water carrier 
from reasonable necessities of the situation, and exercised 
without undue discrimination, and with due regard to 
self-protection and duty to the public, it is our opinion 
that same is not nullified by reason of the water carrier 
accepting freight from the rail carrier “subject to delay” 
and such condition noted on the bill of lading would be 
a valig defense to any claim for damages incurred by 
reason of delay in the shipment, if occasioned by causes 
for which the embargo notice was in the first instance 
issued. The courts have held to the view that when a 
carrier legally and for sufficient reasons declares an em- 
bargo to continue until further notice, it is up to the 
Shipper and initial carrier by reasonable inquiry to find 
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out whether there has been a change in the situation 
before sending forward freight. 
For our further views on this subject refer to our an- 
swer to “Maine,” published on page 752 of the April 8, 
1916, issue of The Traffic World, and our answer to “Wis- 
consin,” published on page 642 of the March 25, 1916, issue. 
* * * 


Weight at Destination. 


lowa.—Question: “Claim for loss on a car of coal is 
presented to a carrier, the unloading weight is based on 
weights obtained over wagon scales, the amount of loss 
claimed is the difference between the track scale weights 
at the mine and the sworn wagon scale weights at des- 
tination. The carrier declines the claim, saying that the 
loss is due to the variation of scales. If possible, kindly 
cite instances where such a situation has been passed 
upon by the courts. Do you know of any Interstate Com- 
merce Commission decision that deals with this particular 
feature?” ; 

Answer: The courts usually hold that proof of the 
difference between initial and terminal weight is sufficient 
to make out a prima facie case of loss of a part of the 
shipment during transportation. That is to say, if the 
claimant can show by the bill of lading that the initial 
weight of the shipment of coal was a certain number 
of pounds and that by the weight of wagon scale at 
destination it was a certain number of pounds less than 
the initial weight, the law would presume that the dif- 
ference in weight was lost in transit through the fault 
or negligence of the carrier, and hold it liable therefor, 
unless the carrier can show by a preponderance of evi- 
dence that the difference was caused by a natural shrink- 
age, or that the destination weight was no less than the 
initial weight, or that the scale weight of the claimant 
at destination was incorrect. 

However, in the case of International Fuel Co. vs. S. I. 
Ry., 38 I. C. C., 622 (see Traffic World, April 22, 1916, 
page 836), where complainant alleged that the charges 
collected on a carload of slack coal shipped from Corbin, 
B. C., to Spokane, Wash., were based on an erroneous 
weight, and the net weight at Corbin was 99,900 pounds 
and, on reweighing at Spokane, claimant found the weight 
to be only 95,290 pounds, but did not show when his 
scales were last tested, the Commission held that thé 
evidence did not justify a finding that the weight on 
which the charges involved were collected was erroneous. 
Again, in Schenck vs. N. W. Ry. Co., 29 I. C. C., 125 
(see Traffic World, Feb. 7, 1914, page 286), the Commis- 
sion said that carriers are not required to accept weights 
ascertained on private scales. In other words, neither 
the point of origin nor the point of destination weights 
are conclusive on all parties, but the same is subject to 
proof as to the actual weight. See In re Weighing of 
Freight by Carriers, 28 I. C. C., 7, published on page 289 
of the Aug. 9, 1913, issue of The Traffic World, for the 
Commission’s full views on this subject. 

* * * 

When Delivery Not Required Under Pomerene Act. 

New York City.—Question: “Section 26 of the Pom- 
erene act, relating to federal bills of lading and taking 
effect Jan. 1, 1917, reads as follows: ‘That after goods 
have been lawfully sold to satisfy a carrier’s lien, or be- 
cause they have not been claimed, or because ‘they are 
perishable or hazardous, the carrier shall not thereafter 
be liable for failure to deliver the goods themselves to 
the consignee or owner of the goods, or to a holder 
of the bill given for the goods when they are shipped, 
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even if such bill be an order bill.’ Surely this will 
not militate against the right of the shipper to file 
claims and collect from the railroad company for the 
amount of his invoice where through delay or negligence 
on the part of the carrier a perishable shipment has been 
spoiléd and which is refused on arrival by consingee and 
sold by the railroad company for freight charges. We 
would appreciate an opinion from you in the premises.” 

Answer: The laws of the various states provide for 
the sale of goods by the carrier, when the latter cannot 
make a delivery to the lawful owner, and many states 
authorize the carrier to sell goods held under such cir- 
cumstances when they are perishable or hazardous so as 
to minimize the loss and preserve the rights of all parties. 
A carrier is, of course, liable in damages for any injury 
to perishable goods caused by its negligent delay in tran- 
sit or delivery. But when perishable goods are tendered 


at destination point, the consignee may not, because of. 


delay of the carrier in delivering them, refuse to receive 
them and sue the carrier for the value of the goods, 
though he has been obliged to buy other like goods; but 
he should accept them and sue for the damages. The 
refusal of a consignee to accept perishable goods of some 
value when tendered for delivery at the destination point 
would authorize the carrier to sell the same in accord- 
ance with the statutory requirements of the place of sale, 
and while the carrier would remain liable for such dam- 
ages as have been incurred up to the time when delivery 
was tendered, yet it would not under the aforesaid section 
of the Pomerene act, as well as the law prior thereto, be 
liable for any subsequent losses resulting after and by 
reason of the consignee’s refusal to accept the goods, or 
_be required to deliver <he goods themselves after a sale 
made, or refusal to acc2pt by consignee, for the reasons 
mentioned in said section. 
: a * * 


Charge for L. C. L. Shipment in Car Ordered by Shipper. 


North Carolina,—Question: “Please refer to rule 18 of 
Southern Classification No. 42, which reads as follows: 
‘Charge for less carload shall not exceed the established 
minimum charge for a carload of the same freight; nor 
shall the charge for a car fully loaded exceed the charge 
for the same property if taken as a less-carload shipment. 
“«‘Owners will be required to load and unload bulk 
freight in carloads and all other carloads of freight on 
which a specific rating is accorded.’ 


“It appears from this rule that where a car is fully 
loaded and the actual weight of the shipment is less than 
a minimum carload, the charges shall be assessed on the 
basis of the carload rate and minimum weight or the 
actual weight and less-carload rate, whichever results in 
the lowest charge. On many occasions cars are loaded 
by shippers on their private sidings which are not fully 
loaded, and in such cases the carrier applies the carload 
rate and minimum weight, while a lower charge would 
result at actual weight and less-carload rate. On the 
other hand, if the car were fully loaded and a lower charge 
would result by use of the less-carload rate, under the 
rule referred to the less-carload rate would be applied. 
Won’t you please advise if, in your opinion, the shipper 
is entitled to the less-carload rate where cars are not 
fully loaded if a lower charge results than by use of the 
carload rate? If this point has been ruled upon by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, won’t you kindly give 
me reference to their rulings?” 

Answer: That part of the above-cited rule which pro: 
vides that the charge for a less-than-carload shipment must 
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not exceed the charge for a carload shipment is similar 
to a rule ih Western Classification, which was construed 
and approved by the Commission in re Suspension of 
Western Classification No. 51, 25 I C. C., 488 (see The 
Traffic World, Jan. 4, 1913, page 5). The concluding part 


.of the above rule which provides that charges for a car 


fully loaded shall not exceed the charge for the same 
property if taken as a less-than-carload shipment, is the 
reverse of the first part of the rule and is not carried 
in the Wetsern or Official classifications and has not re- 
ceived any official consideration and interpretation of the 
Commission, although generally approved by traffic men. 
This rule was probably designed to protect the shipper 
whose shipment is so bulky as to fully load the car 
without reaching the minimum carload rate—the actual 
weight of the shipment being less than the capacity 
weight of the car. 

While your interpretation of these rules, as given in 
your question, is the correct one, yet we do not believe 
that these rules have any application to a car that is 
not fully loaded under such circumstance as you describe 
in the concluding part of your question. The rules relate 
to carload shipments, when a car is requested by the 
shipper and the loading performed by him. 

“It is the right, of a shipper to have the benefit of the 
carload rate whenever the amount of freight which he 
offers for shipment at one time equals the minimum 
weight provided for that commodity * * * carload 
quantities should not be received in freight houses for 
the obvious reason that carload rates do not cover that 
service and that storage space should be reserved for 
less-than-carload shipment;” so said the Commission in 
the case above cited. Where, therefore, a shipper orders 
a car placed on his private siding, and loads the shipment 
at less than the carload minimum weight, the transaction 
does not come within the requirements of the above-cited 
rules,-and it is our opinion that the carload rate, at the 
carload minimum weight, would govern, even though higher 
than the less-than-carload rate on the actual weight loaded. 





ADVANCED RATES PROTESTED. 


Lewis B. Boswell, commissioner of the Quincy (IIl.) 
Freight Bureau, on November 2, protested against ad- 
vances in rates on stoves and ranges proposed by the 
carriers in Boyd’s 5-G. He appeared in behalf of the 
National Stove Manufacturers’ Association and the West- 
ern and Central Stove Manufacturers’ associations, Mr. 
Boyd defended the advances proposed in his tariffs. Mr. 
Boswell asserted that the advances would run from 19 
to 23 per cent. The rates involved apply from Chicago, 
Quincy and St. Louis and group points to Duluth, St. Paul 
and group points. 


NEW STEAMSHIP LINE. 

The Pacific Steamship. Company has taken over the 
vessels of the Pacific Coast Steamship Company and the 
Pacific-Alaska Navigation Company and will operate them 
as the “Admiral Line.” Traffic headquarters will be main- 
tained at San Francisco, with H. C. Cantelow as freight 
traffic manager. > 


CHANGE IN DOCKET. 

Argument in I. and S. Docket 867, Peddler Car Minimum, 
and No. 7760, Detroit Coal Co. vs. Mich. Cent. R. &., 
assigned for November 10 at Washington, D. C., was con- 
tinued to November 11. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts ; 
(Digests taken from Rentini and ica = ‘ational Reporter Systems, publiehed by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
/ come I 


TRANSPORTATION AND DELIVERY BY CARRIER. 


Carrier’s Duty: . 

(Supreme Judicial Court of Maine.) It is the carrier’s 
duty to use reasonable care and diligence in the trans- 
portation of goods, and to move them without unreasonable 
delay.—Smith & Hoyt vs. Bangor & A. R. Co., 98 Atlantic 
737. 

What is reasonable diligence of the carrier in trans- 
portation of goods depends on circumstances, among which 
are their perishable character, and the fact that it is the 
season when severely cold weather is to be apprehended. 
—Id. 


Delay: 

(Supreme Judicial Court of Maine.) Evidence in action 
for the freezing through delay in transportation of part of 
a car of potatoes, held to authorize finding by the jury 
that the carrier did not use reasonable care, through fail- 
ing to keep its track seasonably plowed out, and in not 
using special service to move it from where it was left 
to lighten the train, when it ran into snowdrifts, though 
it was picked up by the next regular train.—Smith & _ 
vs. Bangor & A. R. Co., 98 Atlantic 737. 
intoxicating Liquor: 

(Ct. of Apps. of Georgia.) Prior to May 1, 1916, it was 
not unlawful in Georgia for common carriers to transport 
and deliver intoxicating liquors, even in large quantities. 
It is the duty of a common carrier to accept and carry 
all lawful freight, a duty which, even as to intoxicating 
liquors, as the law stood in 1914, could be enforced by 
mandamus or other appropriate proceeding. L. & N. R. 


_ Co. vs. F. W. Cook Brewing Co., 233 U. S. 70, 32 Sup. Ct. 


189, 56 L. Ed. 355; Adams Express Co. vs. Ky., 238 U. S. 


190, 35 Sup. Ct. 824, 59 L. Ed. 1267, L. R. A. 1916 C, 273; - 


Ann. Cas. 1915 D, 1167. Hence in 1914 for a railroad com- 
pany to receive and transport intoxicating liquors duly 
delivered to it and consigned to a person whose name 
appeared on the packages did not entitle the consignee 
to maintain an action for libel against the railroad com- 
pany, even though he had notified an agent of the com- 
pany that his name was being improperly used in the 
shipments ef liquor, and that the shipment of liquor in 
his - name was against his express orders.—Knight vs. 
Georgia S. W. & G. Ry. Co., 90 S. E. 81. 

Where one person, in order to obtain liquor consigned 
in the name of another, forges the name of the consignee 
to an order for the liquor, it is not actionable for the car- 
rier to retain in its files the forged order, even though 
its files may be subject io the inspection of the company’s 
employes, and even though the carrier knows the docu- 
ment is a forgery. The carrier would have the right to 
keep the forged order as evidence, or for any other lawful 
purpose. And to allow inspection of it by its employes 
when necessary to refer to it in the transaction of the 
company’s business would not be a publication of it in 
suci!: a sense as to render the company liable in libel. 
There is no allegation in the present case that it was 
bubiished otherwise; and there is no presumption that 
others saw it in light of the statutory prohibition against 





such information being given out. See section 15 of the 
interstate commerce act (act Feb. 4, 1887, ec. 104, 24, 
Stat. 13884 (U. S. Comp. St. 1913, 8583)); Ezell vs. Atlanta, 
140 Ga. 197, 78 S. E. 821; Id. 13 Ga. App. 95, 78 S. E. 850. 
—Id. ; 

LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 
Bill of Lading: 

(Sup. Ct. of N. C.) While a bill of lading is the usual 
evidence of a contract of shipment with a common carrier 
by rail, and such carrier is usually required to issue one 
on demand, it is not essential to a contract.—David vs. 
Norfolk & S. R. R., 90 S. E. 123. 

Carmack Amendment: : 

(Sup. Ct. of N. C.) The Carmack amendment to the 
interstate commerce act (act Cong. Feb. 4, 1887, c. 104, 
20, 24, Stat. 386, as amended by act June 29, 1906, c. 3591, 
7, pars. 11, 12, 34 Stat. 595, (U. S. Comp. St. 1913, 8592)), 
erequiring a carrier receiving an interstate shipment to 
issue a bill of lading in evidence of such contract and 
responsibility, does not relieve the carrier from liability 
on the contract of shipment, entered into without a bill of 
lading, since the enactment was intended to impose on the 
initial carrier responsibility for the entire carriage of an 
interstate shipment primarily for the benefit of the ship- 
per.—David vs. Norfolk & S. R. R., 90 S. E. 123. 


CHARGES AND LIENS. 
Sale of. Freight: 

(Sup. Ct. of N. C.) In the absence of interfering regu- 
lations ‘by Congress or the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Revisal 1905, 2637, as to sale by a carrier for freight 
and storage charges of unclaimed, non-perishable freight, 
prevails as to interstate shipments.—Norfolk & S. R. Co. 
vs. New Bern Iron’ Works & Supply Co., 90 S. E. 149. 

Under Revisal 1905, 2637, providing that a carrier, hav- 
ing unclaimed, non-perishable freight in its possession for 
six months, may, on notice, sell it for freight and storage 
charges, it need not sell sooner, though the consignee 
immediately refuses to take the goods, but cannot collect 
storage charges for a longer time, though delaying sale. 
—lId. 

Storage Charges: 

(Sup. Ct. of N. C.) ‘The consignee, though responsible 
for the freight charges having refused to pay them and 
receive the goods, is liable to the carrier for reasonable 
storage charges, till it can properly dispose of the goods 
for freight and storage charges.—Norfolk & S. R Co. 
vs. New Bern Iron Works & Supply Co., 90 S. E. 149. 


INDICTMENT RETURNED 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Herbert Herzstein, doing business at Clayton, under 
the firm name of H. Herzstein Seed Company, has been 


‘indicted by a federal grand jury at Santa Fe, N.°M., 


because he shipped a carload of dried -beans on the 
interstate rate from Clayton to Texline, Tex., and then 
had a drayman at Texline reship the same car under 
the same seals to Texas common points. There are two 
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indictments, each in ten counts, and the dried beans 
shipment is said by the Commission’s announcement con- 
cerning the indictment to be typical. Herzstein was also 
indicted on an accusation, according to the same announce- 
ment, of having given the railroads false weights as to 
the dried bean shipment. 

‘The indicted dealer used a legally published rate from 
Clayton to Texline and another legally published rate 
from Texline to the Texas common point destination, 
which was not named in the Commission’s memorandum 
on the subject. The indictment is that the use of two 
such rates to accomplish a shipment from Clayton to 
Texas common point destinations is illegal because the 
result thereof is a defeat of the through interstate rate 
from Clayton to the Texas common point destination. So 
far as appears from the Commission’s memorandum on 
this matter, the facts other than the allegation of false 
weights are substantially similar to those which caused 
the decision in the Kanotex Refining Company case. They 
constitute a negation of the proposition laid down by the 
Nebraska interests in the arguments on the so-called 
Nebraska-Iowa Shreveport case that the performance of 
two legal acts cannot’ result in an illegality. 


The illegality alleged by the indictments is that Herz- 
stein used an interstate rate and a state rate to defeat a 
published through interstate rate. 


RAILROAD TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


In the matter of traffic statistics, American railroads are 
“not so much” as might be inferred from the fact that in 
big cases masses of figures are read into the record in 
such quantity as to give one a headache. All carriers keep 
commodity statistics, but in its Special Report, Series Cir- 
cular, No. 23, the Commission asked three questions which 
only the Atchison, the Chicago & North Western, and the 
Omaha roads could answer. The Vandalia could answer 
all except one part of the first of the three questions. 


The first question was for a report, from statistics kept 
by the road of the number of carloads of different classes 
and commodities carried; the number of car miles loaded; 
the number of the net tons hauled; the ton miles; the 
freight revenue and the loss and damage. The second 
was a request to furnish copies of the forms used in keep- 
ing the statistics mentioned in the first question. The third 
was as to whether a more detailed classification than the 
one given in the first part of the answer to the first ques- 
tion could be given from the tabulations on hand in the 
offices of the reporting roads. 


The Vandalia system of traffic statistics was able to 
present complete answers to the three questions, except 
as to the loss and damage part of the first query. Its sys- 
tem is being extended to other branches of the Pennsyl- 
of commodities reported embraces the thirty-eight com- 
vania company, but not the Pennsylvania system. The list 
of commodities reported embraces the thirty-eight com- 
modities as to which the carriers are required to make 
present figures in their annual reports. 


But the Rock Island, Norfolk & Western and the Duluth 
& Iron Range have statistical departments which furnish 
figures the Commission can use. The first gave data from 
which the statement could be completed if car-miles’ were 
computed as was done by the Atchison—that is, by multi- 
plying the carloads by the average haul per ton for each 
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commodity. The Duluth & Iron Range could give all the 
information requested in the first three questions in re- 
spect of iron ore, which is the overwhelmingly chief item 
in its tonnage. The Norfolk & Western could ‘do the same 
with respect to coal and coke, which constitutes its spe- 
cialty. 


These facts are taken from a summary of the answers 
the carriers made to seventeen questions propounded by 
the Commission last August, when it had under considera- 
tion the issuance of an order directing the furnishing of 
more complete traffic statistics, if that could be done with- 
out too great an addition to ‘the expense. The fifth ques- 
tion on the list related to the additional expense that 
would be incurred in keeping figures so as to make a tom- 
plete answer to the first question, relating to number of car- 
loads of the different classes and commodities; the num- 
ber of car-miles loaded; the number of net tons; the 
ton-miles; the freight revenue and the loss and damage. 

Estimates of additional expense run from $100 to $69,751 
on roads having annual freight revenues from $40,000,000 
to $80,000,000. The Commission did not undertake to make 
an average because the conditions vary so widely. Nearly 
all statistical divisions report to the accounting officers— 
that is, the auditors of freight revenues, but on one road, 
the reports goes directly to the president. . 


No indication is given in the summary of replies re- 
ceived as to what the Commission thinks about its project 
to require statistics that it is supposed will serve to en- 
lghten it in its search for the reasonable and non-dis- 
criminatory rate, regulation or practice. 


RULES FOR EXPLOSIVES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Commission, November 7, announced two changes 

in its rules governing the movement of explosives by 

freight, the object being to make the rules conform to 

commercial. packages in ' which such articles. are trans- 

ported in the most convenient form. One change took 

effect immediately and the other will become effective 
ninety days from November 6. 


Paragraph 1572 of the regulations governing explosives 
will be changed, ninety days after date, so as to read: 
“Weight—Packages must not weigh over 190 pounds un- 
less the powder is packed in water.” The weight limit 
heretofore has been 180 pounds. 


Paragraph 1834 of the regulations was modified Novem: 
ber 6 to read as follows: “Nitrocellulose or nitrostarch 
uniformly wet not less than 20 pounds of water to 80 
pounds of dry material and picric acid or trinitrotoluol 
with not less than 10 pounds of water to 90 pounds 
of dry material must be placed in waterproof containers, 
securely packed in a strong and tight box, keg or barrel 
(see specification Nos. 10 and 17), and marked ‘Wet Nitro- 
cellulose—20 per cent water’ or ‘Wet Nitrostarch—20 
per cent water’ or ‘Wet Trinitrotoluol—10 per cent water’ 
or ‘Wet Picric Acid—10 per cent water.’ 


“The gross weight of any box or keg must not exceed 
400 pounds and the gross weight of any barrel must not 
exceed 510 pounds.” 


The chief change in that rule is a hoisting of the gross 
weight of a barrel containing the dangerous explosives 
from .480 to 510 pounds... The big war business has made 
the changes necessary. ; 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 





SUSPENSION OF TARIFFS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

So far as I am advised the Commission has no formu- 
lated rule with respect to what facts shall warrant the 
suspension of advanced rates. 

It would be helpful ‘to have an interpretation of the 
purpose of that portion of section 15 of the Act to regu- 
late commerce which gives the Commission power to sus- 
pend tariffs, and its outline of procedure thereunder. 

The writer, like a number of other traffic managers, has 
on a number of occasions requested, on behalf of our 
members, the suspension of tariffs advancing rates which 
have long been in effect, which requests have not been 
complied with by the Commission. 

The Commission’s notifications of declination to sus- 
pend do not set forth any’ reasons, and I am at a loss 
to understand what circumstances do justify the suspen- 
sion of a tariff and what circumstances do not. 

According to my understanding of that portion of the 
enactment, the suspension of advances should be the rule 
rather than the exception, for the reason that nearly 
all rates in effect to-day are the result of a joint agree- 
ment among the carriers, or else have been prescribed 
by the Commission itself, and when business has been 
adjusted to them a sudden change in these rates invaria- 
bly works a hardship upon the industries depending upon 
them, and the presumption is strong against the reason- 
ableness of the advances. 

If the ‘Commission would promulgate an explanation of 
its interpretation of the law on this point it would be 
helpful. 

J. H. Townshend, 
Secy.-Mgr., Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. 
Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 1, 1916. 


THE NEW C.F. A. CLASS RATES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In your issue of October 28 you publish*an article re- 
garding Eugene Morris’s freight tariffs Nos. 184 to 191, 
inclusive, containing new C. F. A. scale of rates effective 
on Dec. 1, 1916. ‘ 

It is true those tariffs provide rates between junction 
points only, but they contain rules for application of 
rates to and from unnamed intermediate points. This 
system of publishing rates is anything but simple. To a 
person not using the tariffs daily they are not readily 
understandable. Unless maps and mileage tables of prac- 
tically all the railroads in the territory covered’ by those 
tariffs are at hand it is almost impossible to determine 
with any degree of accuracy what the rates are between 
Many important towns. 

It will be quite a task to ascertain rates from Chicago 
to many important towns in Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and 
Other states covered by those tariffs. It should not be 
expected that everybody will have the time to dig far 
though into these tariffs to learn that they name specific 
tates to and from junction petate only. 





Example: Rates are wanted from Chicago, IIl., to Burr 
Oak, Mich., on a given commodity (Burr Oak is a town 
of about 750 population on the New York Central Rail- 
road). 

On referring to the tariff it will be shied that Burr Oak 
does not appear on pages 42 to 63, nor on pages 17 to 
25, and is therefore an unnamed point of destination. We 
must now -refer to page 39 (application of rates). Chi- 
cago is a named point of origin, therefore, rule 1, on page 
39, does not apply. Burr Oak is an unnamed point of 
destination, therefore, rule 2 ‘is applicable. 


Except as otherwise provided in exceptions on page 41, to a 
given destination point not named in that tariff (or effective 
supplements),: which destination point is located between two 
points to which specific rates are published in that tariff, and 
provided further that the origin point is not located on the 
same railroad seventy miles or less distant from the destina- 
tion point, the entire transportation being over the line of said 
railroad, and therefore subject to mileage bases published in 
— 2 of that tariff as maxima, the rates will be as 
ollows: 

A—If the rates to the two named points are the same, the 
rates to the unnamed point will be the same as to the two 
named points. 

B—If,the rates to the two named points are not the same, the 
rates t6 the unnamed point will be the same as to the named 
point taking the higher rate, 


Now to find the rates to Burr Oak, we must refer to 
page 41, “Exception to Application of Rates,” and we 
learn there that rates to Burr Oak are not excepted from 
the application of the tariff; then we must locate Burr Oak 
on the map, and we learn that it is more than 70 miles 
from Chicago, on the New York Central Railroad; then 
we must get the New York Central station list and follow 
the New York Central Railroad, both east and west, from 
Burr Oak, until we find points on the New York Central 
on each ‘side of Burr Oak which are named points of 
destination in tariff No. 186. Going east from Burr Oak 
we come to Bronson, and refer again to list of points 
from and to which specific rates are provided in section 
1 of tariff No. 186. Bronson is not shown in this list of 
points, therefore we must again refer to New York Cen- 
tral station list. We now come to Batavia, Coldwater, 
Quincy and Allen, Mich., in the order named; none of 
them are shown in the list of points to which specific 
rates are provided in section 1 of tariff No. 186. Next 
we come to Jonesville, which is shown in the list of 
points, but as taking the same rates as apply to Hills- 
dale, Mich. Now we refer to Hillsdale, Mich., on page 
50 of tariff No. 186, and we learn that between Hillsdale 
and Chicago rate basis No. 180 applies. We refer to 
pages 123 to 134 and find that rate basis No. 180 rates are: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
-375- 315 24 -165 13 -10 


These we put down on paper and again refer back to 
New York Central station list in order to follow the New 
York Central west from Burr Oak. In following the New 
York Central west from Burr Oak the first station we 
come to is Sturgis, which, fortunately, is a named point 
of destination in tariff No. 186. Now we refer to page 60 
of the tariff and learn that between Chicago and Sturgis 
rate basis No. 140 applies. Again we refer to pages 123 


to 134 and find that rate basis No. 140 rates are: 


5 


1 2 3 4 6 
335 285 -215 18 -115 .09 
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Comparing these rates with rates under basis No. 180, 
we find that they are lower, and therefore basis No. 180 
rates are applicable to Burr Oak. 

If the point of destination is not more than 70 miles 
distant from the point of origin, then it is necessary to 
refer to section 2 of the tariff in addition to all of the 
above to ascertain if lower rates can be made on mileage 
bases provided in section 2 of the tariff than is provided 
in section 1 of the tariff. 

I do not believe that the average business man has 
time enough, aside from his .other duties, to study the 
freight tariffs as closely as these will require in order 
that their application may be understood. 

It can hardly be expected that after referring to the 
Official Classification and the classification exceptions, 
and learning the classes that his goods will take when 
shipped in boxes or crates, or in bundles, and “then re- 
ferring to tariff No. 186, and going through all the opera- 
tions required, that he can tell what the freight rates 
are from Chicago to Burr Oak, Mich., on his goods and 
feel satisfied that he knows them to be correct. 

Generally speaking, I think the get-up of these tariffs 
is about as poor as could be expected from the stand- 
point of the average user. They are very complicated 
and anything but simple, and if the ideas of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the simplification of freight 
tariffs are to be carried out,:it would seem only fair to 
the shipping public to require the publication of rates in 
a more simplified form than is shown in Agent Morris’s 
tariffs referred to. . 

J. A. Brough, 
Assistant Traffic Manager, Crane Company. 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 2, 1916 


REGIONAL COMMISSIONS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I am greatly interested in your editorial on page 841 
of October 28 issue, under above heading, and hence will 
give you some of my reasons in favor of regional com- 
missions. 

First. Because of the different transportation condi- 
tions in the various sections of the United States, caused 
by (a) topographical condition of the country; (b) greater 
or less density of traffic; (c) variation in products of the 
soil offered for transportation. : 

It will always be necessary to vary somewhat from any 
uniform standard of rates, and may possibly also involve 
slightly different regulations and classifications, whether 
the work is performed by one central commission, divi- 
sion of that commission into branches, or regional com- 
missions, and therefore the question resolves itself into 
which method will be most workable, most’ representative 
and most satisfactory to the rank and file of the parties 
interested. 

There is no question but what regional commissions, if 
properly organized, will be more representative, will be 
in closer touch with the character of traffic and the trend 
of same in each region; the commissioners themselves 
will be able to hear and decide all of the complaints, and 
for this reason will be more satisfactory to the com- 
plainants. : 

If subject to the general rules laid down by the national 
commission, the regional commissions can secure just as 
much uniformity as can branches of an enlarged central 
commission, and there is just as much reason to believe 
‘ that it will work out satisfactorily as our system of juris- 
prudence with district, circuit and supreme courts, 
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Second. In the matter of expense: My plan would be 
for each state to be represented, and that each state 
should take care) of the, expenses of its own representa- 
tive, thus only burdening the national exchequer with the 
expense of the chairman and the-necessary clerical force. 

Furthermore, in figuring expense the present long trips 
to Washington for the privilege of fifteen minutes’ oral 
argument before the Commission must not be lost sight 
of. This expense would be eliminated entirely except in 
the very rare cases appealed to the national commission. 

Third. Far from complicating the .machinery and 
lengthening the time necessary to get a case through the 
commission, my judgment is that under any well-organized 
system of regional commissions it ought not take to exceed 
60 days to present any case, and an additional 30 days 
to obtain a decision; whereas, under a centralized com- 
mission it is doubtful if we would ever be able to get « 
case set down for hearing in this length of time. 

This is one of the strongest points in favor of a regional 
commission. It well may be that some é¢ases will ,be 
appealed to the national commission, but if the regional 
commission is properly organized, and litigants have an 
opportunity to both present and orally argue their cases 
before the body which makes the final decision, I do noi 
look for many appeals. 

Fourth. Nine members on a federal commission, when 


it has to take care of all rates, both state and interstate, 


would not be a “drop in the bucket” so far as being able 
to hear and determine cases in person, and you have got 
to make up your mind to either indefinitely keep on add- 
ing other members to the national commission, because 
of the crowded condition of its docket, or so fix it in the 
first place as to prevent such congested condition, with 
all the dissatisfaction incident thereto, hence your in- 
quiry, “Why not enlarge it to the point necessary to dis- 
charge its new function?” is very timely. 


It would require at least 25 or 30 commissioners to 
even begin to perform this servec to the satisfaction of 
the shippers of the United States if it is attempted to do 
it through the medium of one centralized body. 


Fifth. I do not believe that any system which contem- 
plates a staff of examiners—no matter how competent— 
will be satisfactory to the shippers. What the shippers 
want, and I think it would be no less desirable from a 
railroad standpoint, is a corps of commissioners located 
in each district, who know what the conditions are in that 
district, and- will legislate accordingly, passing upon all 
matters themselves over their own signatures. 


Undoubtedly a great number of propositions submitted 
to a regional commission will be disposed of informally, 
just as at present more than half of the matters submitted 
to the state commissions are disposed of in this way. 
Such prompt and satisfactory results cannot be obtained 
from commissioners located in Washington, or from ex- 
aminers who have no authority other than that conferred 
upon them by the Commission to hear evidence and sub- 
mit findings to the central body. \ 

We are*now attempting to get away from the lack of 
uniformity, caused only by the existence of state lines, 
but in doing so we ought not to go to the extreme of 
overlooking the fact that there will always, of necessity, 
be some lack of uniformity, because of difference in con- 
ditions, and when you have provided a workable system 
for taking care of all conditions in the different sections 
in precisely the same way as the railroads formerly took 
care of conditions through ‘their various traffic associa 
tions, you will, in my judgment, have reached perfection 
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- Pelt, superintendent, Armour & Co. 


November 11, 1916 


as nearly as it is possible to do on this mundane sphere 8 


of ours. 


~ 


Sincerely yours, 
J. H. JOHNSTON, 
Traffic Manager, Oklahoma Cottonseed Crushers’ Assn. 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Nov. 6, 1916. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Houston Traffic Club held its first meeting Friday, 
November 3, in its new quarters at the Lumbermen’s 
Club at the Bender Hotel. Over ninety members an- 
swered the roll-call. The nominating committee, through 
R. H. Carmichael, A. G. P. A., Sunset Central Lines, chair- 
man, made its report and stated that the following had 
been nominated to be voted upon at the annual meeting 
the latter part of this month: President, H. M. Mayo, 
industrial agent, Sunset Central Lines; first vice-president, 
Clint Holladay, traffic manager, F. W. Heitmann Company; 
second vice-president, F. L. Clements, traffic manager, 
Gulf Pipe Line Company; third vice-president, Ernest J. 
Peters, traveling freight agent, T. & B. V. Railway; secre- 
tary, F.A. Leffingwell, chief clerk to G. F. A., T. & B. V. 
Railway; treasurer, A. Kimbell, traffic manager, Houston 
Drug Company; directors, J. R. Mockbee, commercial 
agent, Cotton Belt Route; Henry C. Cortes, traffic mana- 
ger, Bering-Cortes Hardware Company. J. C. Dionne of the 
Lumbermen’s Club delivered an address of welcome to the 
members of the Traffic Club, all of whom will, under the 
terms of consolidation, automatically become members of 
the lumbermen’s organization. Several other talks were 
made, H. M. Mayo giving the result of the industrial 
development of Texas for the last decade and G. F. Cotter 
of the G. F. Cotter Supply Company, and formerly general 
superintendent of the Fort Worth & Denver City Railway 
Company, giving an account of his experiences as a rail- 
road man. 





The nominating committee of the Traffic Club of New 
England has named the following candidates for office: 
President, C. W. Robie, manager, N. E. dept. American 
Express Company. Vice-presidents, J. H. Hustis, presi- 
dent, Boston & Maine Railroad; H. M. Biscoe, vice- 
president, N.- Y. C. Railroad, in charge Boston & Albany 
Railroad; Gen. Wm. A. Bancroft, chairman board of di- 
rectors, Boston Elevated Railway Company; A. H. Van- 
Secretary-treasurer, 
C. A. Anderson, general agent, Judson Freight Forwarding 
Company. Directors (two years), R. L. Van Dyke, traffic 
manager, American Thread Company; W. T. LaMoure, 
general freight agent, Boston & Maine Railroad; Wm. F. 
Garcelon, agent, Arkwright Club; C. H. Emery, superin- 
tendent, American, National and Wells-Fargo Express 
companies; John E. Bradley, president, Osgood Bradley 
Car Company; W. H. Blasdale, general freight agent, East- 
ern Steamship Corporation; W. B. Leach, president and 
general manager, Hunt-Spiller Manufacturing Corporation. 
The annual meeting for the election will be held on-the 
evening of Tuesday, Dec. 7, 1916, at the Copley-Plaza 
Hotel. The monthly meeting of the club will be held at 
the Copley-Plaza grill room, Monday evening, November 
i3. W. R. Balch, of the Boston Transcript will speak on 
“The Underground of the War and the Necessity of Sci- 
entific Traffic in War.” 


The state of New York and Chamber of Commerce of 
the States of New York have been allowed to intervene 
in case 8994, Committee on ways and means to prosecute 
the case of alleged railroad rates and service discrimina- 
|-ons at the ports of New York et al, 
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George F. Randolph, who was recently selected com- 
missioner for the three freight and passenger associations 
in Official Classification 
territory, began his 
railroad career at the 
age of seventeen as a 
tie inspector. That was 
in 1873. He has now, 
after being vice-presi 
dent of the Baltimore 
& Ohio since 1904, been 
chosen to represent the 
executive officers of the 
lines in the _ territory 
involved. There is con- 
siderable curiosity as 
to just what impor- 
tance the new position 
will assume. There 
has been no such rep- 
resentative of the roads 
in Official Classification territory since the dissolution of 
the old Joint Traffic Association. 








The Winston-Salem Southbound Railway Company an- 
nounces the following appointments: Frank G. Harriss, 
commereial agent, Lynchburg, Va.; Geo. W. Whaling, com- 
mercial agent, Winston-Salem, N. C.; Mike P. Traynor, 
commercial agent, Wadesboro,.N. C. 





E. M. Williams, recently appointed vice-president in 
charge of traffic of the Adams Express Company, at an 
early age entered -the 
operating field of the 
Southern Express Com- 
pany, later serving in 
the capacity of secre- 
tary to the superintend- 
ent of the Atlantic di- 
vision, at Wilmington, 
N. C. In 1891 he was 
appointed secretary to 
M. J. O’Brien, who was 
then vice-president and 
general manager, at 
New York. Following 
the election of Colonel 
O’Brien, to the presi- 
dency. of the company, 
Mr. Williams was ap- 
pointed assistant to the , 
president. Jan. 1, 1908, he was chosen for the office 
of the general superintendent of the western depart- 
ment, with headquarters at Birmingham, Ala. About 
two years later his official title was changed from gen- 
eral superintendent to general manager of the western 
department, which position he filled until July 15, 1912, 
when he was appointed second vice-president, in charge 
of traffic, his headquarters being removed from Bir- 
mingham, Ala., to Chattanooga, Tenn. At the death of 
C. L. Loop, Mr. Williams, as vice-president of the South- 
ern Express Company, had active supervision over all mat- 
ters coming within the jurisdiction of a general traffic 
officer, and thereafter his jurisdiction was extended over 
matters of accounting. At a recent meeting of the board 
of managers of the Adams Express Company, Mr. Wil- 
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liams was appointed vice-president in charge of traffic, 
with offices at New York. He, however, remains vice- 
president in charge of traffic of the Southern Express 
Company. 





George T. Atkins, traffic manager of the Shreveport 
Chamber of Commerce, has been made traffic manager and 
secretary. 

C. B. Sipes is appointed: commercial freight agent of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, with headquarters 
at Akron, O., vice D. H. Streett, promoted. 

John §S. Talbot, formerly general freight and passenger 
agent of the Evansville & Indianapolis Railroad, at Terre 
Haute, Ind., has been made general traffic manager. 

E. L. Hunt, traveling freight agent of the, Queen & 
Crescent, with office at Louisville, Ky., has been appointed 
commercial agent of the same road, with same headquar- 
ters. 

Cc. H. Gomm has been appointed division freight agent 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern Railroad, with 
office at Springfield, Ill. succeeding John D. Marnay, 
promoted. 

R. H. Carmichael, division freight agent of the Southern 
Pacific Company, Texas Lines, with office at Houston, Tex., 
has been appointed assistant general freight agent, with 
the same headquarters. 

A. Douglas, chief accounting officer of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco, with office at St. Louis, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed consulting auditor, a newly created position, with 
the same headquarters. 

R. S. Hoxie, auditor of freight accounts for the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, at St. Louis, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed auditor in full charge of accounts, with head- 
quarters at the same place. 

Hudson Campbell has been appointed acting auditor and 
acting treasurer of the Marietta, Columbus & Cleveland, 
with office at Marietta, O., vice C. B. McCann, resigned 
to engage in other business. 

W. B. Wells has been appointed general freight agent 
of the St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas, with office at 


Fort Worth, Tex., succeeding W. C. Preston, who becomes’ 


general agent at Dallas, Tex. 

J. C. Emig has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the C., C., C. & St. L., with headquarters at Cin- 
cinnati, in charge of matters pertaining to industrial de- 
velopment and such other duties as may be assigned to 
him. The office of industrial agent is abolished. 


COAL TESTIMONY VOLUMINOUS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The third section of the lake cargo and C. F. A. commercial 
coal cases, which have been on hearing before Attorney-Ex- 
aminer Marshall since before the summer adjournment of 
the Commission, came to an end on November 3, when 
the Ohio mine operators, interveners in the complaints 
of the Pittsburgh interests, under the direction of George 
P. Boyle, finished the introduction of their direct testi- 
mony. On that particular day (which included a night 
session) the witnesses examined were E. R. Robey of the 
Robey Coal Company of Columbus, S. H. Robbins of the 
Toledo & Ohio Coal Company, E. C. Weitzel of the New 
Pittsburgh Coal Company, C. W. Hillman, the statistician 
for the coal operators, W. W. Daniel, who qualified as an 
expert on the subject, and W. M. Hopkins, a veteran tariff 
man, for the railroads and later in the service of shippers. 

Up to date the record consists of a little more than 
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5,000 pages of testimony and unnumbered pages of ex- 
hibits, which are composed of text, diagrams, maps, and 
so forth, so as to make certain that if the matter were 
bound in ordinary book form, the result would be a large 
printed volume. 

Probably two other sections of cross-examinations and 
rebuttal will be required before the parties to the con- 
troversy are prepared to have the Commission make an 
attempt to make an adjustment of rates that will meet 
the requirements of the law and give the rival producing 
fields a fairly equal chance in the markets around the 
upper lakes and in the markets in the northwestern part 
of Central Freight Association territory. The Commission 
hoped to have the record made up before the summer ad- 
journment, but the chances are that the Commission will 
be lucky if it gets a chance to consider the subject before 
the adjournment for the summer of 1917. 


A REVERSE COMPLAINT 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Beaumont Cotton Oil Mills Company has reversed 
the usual order and has brought a Shreveport complaint 
against carriers serving eastern Texas and western Louisi- 
ana in formal docket No. 9276, Beaumont Cotton Oil Mill 
Company, Inc., vs. Alexander & Western Railway Company 
et al. The essential allegation is that the carriers men- 
tioned maintain rates from Beaumont on cottonseed mill 
products to consuming points in eastern Texas and western 
Louisiana, especially southwestern Louisiana, which are 
unduly preferential to cotton seed mills at Alexandria, 
Eunice, Lafayette, New Orleans and Shreveport, La. 

“The complainant is largely dependent,” says the com- 
plaint, “for market upon the territory lying within the 
state of Louisiana, more especially the southwestern sec- 
tion thereof, and there meets in competition with Louisi- 
ana cotton oil mills located at Alexandria, Eunice, Lafay- 
ette, New Orleans and Shreveport. The complainant is also 
dependent for market upon the territory lying in eastern 
Texas, and there meets in competition with the cotton oil 
mills located at Shreveport. That the defendants now 
charge, collect and receive for transportation, between said 
milling points in the state of Louisiana, and said competi- 
tive points within the state of Louisiana, rates which are 
much less, by any method of comparison, than rates now 
exacted by defendants for transportation of similar com- 
modities involving a less service between Beaumont and 
destinations in Louisiana of similar distances.” 

The complaint is directed particularly at Southwestern 
Lines Tariff No. 40-B, Leland’s I. C. C. No. 1132, and spe- 
cifically from points of origin in items Nos. 4092, 4104, and 
4110 of the tariff‘referred to; also from points of origin in 
Louisiana in the Port Arthur Route System Tariff No. 
909-N, issued by the Texarkana & Ft. Smith, I. C. C. No. 
3506; and Southwestern Lines Tariff No. 12-R, Leland’s 
I. C. C. No. 1101, and specifically to destinations named 
in Items Nos. 2304 and 2382 


The Commission has granted authority to the Nebraska- 
Iowa Fruit Jobbers’ Association to intervene in Case 9092, 
Nebraska State Grange et al. vs. Union Pacific et al. 

The Item Biscuit Company has been allowed to amend its 
complaint vs. C. B. & Q. et al., filed under Docket No. 
9163. 

The Commerce Club of St. Joseph, Mo., has been al- 
lowed to intervene in case 8827, Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of the State of Colorado vs. S. F. et al. 
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Help for Traffic Man 


l 

This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
a 


practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail. 

a 


Address “Help for Traffic Man,” The Traffic Service Bureau, 
418 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


RA ST tes SACRE AO ha Sa NOE PR OAS 
Forwarding Carload Shipments. 


Thinking that the attached postal card might be of 
benefit to others interested in the forwarding of carload 
shipments, I am glad to send it in to you. Such informa- 
tion, furnished by carload shippers, would be of great 
benefit to the consignee, and also to the representatives 
of the carriers at junction points and at destination. 

All the necessary information to watch for or tracing 
shipment is given and would save, in case of tracing, the 
necessity of looking up the forwarding record. 

The traffic department of the Kieckhefer Box Company 


‘seems to have struck the right note for enabling and 


assuring customers of securing the very best possible 
service. 
Knapp & Spencer Company, 
L. C. Turner, Traffic Manager. 
Sioux City, Ia., Nov. 2, 1916. 


For Your Traffic Department 


IN THE event this ship- 
ment is delayed, furnish 
your local agent with in- 
formation contained in op- 
posite column. This record 
will assist materially in lo- 
eating your shipment and 
preventing further delays. 


It is our earnest desire at 
all times to reduce to a 
minimum the delays incident 
to transportation, and it is 
our belief that the system 
outlined above will prove of 
much assistance to our cus- 
tomers. 


Any further information 


pertaining to the subject 
of transportation will be 


Forwarding Record 


Car No (74422) 
jnitiais..:.(C. BM. &Bt Pj... 
Contents.... (Boxes) 
Date........ (10-24-16) 
Destination. .(Sioux City, Ia.) 
Route. .:.(C. M.& Si Ps. 
Consgn.(Knapp & Spencer).. 
Out of Milwaukee— 
(1:40 a.) m., Date (10-26-16) 
Train No 
Conductor..... (Regan) ..... 
C., M. & St. P. Ry. delivered 
car at Milwaukee to— 
C. & N. W. Ry..M., Date.... 


promptly furnished by 
Traffic Department, 


KIECKHEFER BOX CoO., 
Milwaukee. 


’ 


Receipted Bill of Lading. 


Mr. C. S. Beach, T. M., 


Finch, Van Slyck & McConville. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Dear Sir: Your letter of October 30, file Dayton, re- 
garding a system in connection with bills of lading: 

We are attaching a blank order card which goes through 
with the package. We have our own truckman, and he 
only hauls a small per cent of our business, and bills 
of lading to cover this business are placed in a substan- 
tial binder, and we have not held him responsible. Prac- 
tically all of our business is handled in trap cars and 
the bills of lading are signed for by the railroad com- 
pany in this department. 

J. W. Cobey, 


Traffic Manager, National Cash Register Company. 
Dayton, O., Nov. 2, 1916. 
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Mr. J. W. Cobey, Traffic Manager, 
The National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton, O. 

Dear Sir: Replying to your letter of Nov. 2, 1916, 
I would recommend one of. two system: 

First, have your people number this “General Order 
Record” consecutively at the time it starts out and when 
this sheet gets to you put the same number on your bill 
of lading. Then hold these “General Order Record” sheets 
long enough to check back your bills of lading with them. 
It would seem that you ought to have your bills of lading 
all in by the next day after they are issued, and if your 
“General Order Sheets” and your bills of lading are kept, 
each in their own numerical order, the work of comparing 
them would be simplified. 

Another plan would be for you to register, under its 
consecutive number, each day, the customer’s name dnd 
destination shown on these “General Order Sheets” as 
they come to you and check back your similarly numbered 
bills of lading with this register. This latter plan may be 
the more appealing if, as doesn’t appear from your pres- 
ent letter, you cannot hold up the “General Order Record” 
sheets long enough to satisfy yourself that you get a 
signed bill of lading for everything shipped. 

This register plan involves perhaps more detail than 
the more mechanical scheme first outlined, but you might 
be interested in spreading out the register form to show 


statistics as to tonnage, the number of shipments moved, 


the division of traffic to different carriers, etc. 
I should like very much to hear from you further in 
this connection. : 
Cc. S. Beach Traffic Manager, 
Finch, Van Slyck & McConville. 
St. Paul, Minn., Nov. 8, 1916. - 


Fifteen Per Cent Rule. 


Q.—Will you kindly explain, through your issue, in de- 
tail, as much as possible regarding the fifteen per cent 
rule which authorizes carriers having the circuitous route 
to met the rates of the short lines? 

A.—It is our understanding that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has, in various cases brought before 
it, handed down decisions granting carriers relief from 
the fourth section of the act, when their lines are at least 
fifteen per cent longer than the short line. 


Minimum Charge. 


Q.—Kindly ‘refer to Southwestern Lines tariff 3-J, I. C. 
C. 1065, issued by F. A. Leland, and to the rule governing 
the minimum charge from Pittsburgh territories to Okla- 
homa points. This is contained in that portion of the 
tariff relative to exceptions to Western Classifications 
applying to Oklahoma traffic. This rule reads that the 
minimum charge shall be arrived at by the assessing of 
the first class rate to the river and the regular tariff rate 
beyond on 100 pounds. 

On a shipment weighing 112 pounds the railroad com- 
pany claims that the charge should be arrived at by assess- 
ing first class rate to the river and the actual weight 
beyond at the tariff rate. We contend, however, that 
charges should be made at the actual weight on the 
through rate, provided same exceeds the minimum charge 
arrived at by using the above quoted rule. Which is right? 

A.—Item 80 of Southwestern Lines tariff 15-I provides 
that minimum charge from C. F. A. territory to Oklahoma 
points will be for 100 pounds at the first class rate to 
East St. Louis, plus the authorized minimum charge from 


.Hast St. Louis to destination. This is the minimum charge 


% 
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to be applied on shipments from points in C. F. A. ter- 


ritory to Oklahoma points where the through rate at actual 
weight is less. 


THE SHREVEPORT CASE 


(The Shreveport Journal) 


Refusal of the Interstate Commerce Commission to sus- 
pend its order for specific leveling of Texas intrastate 
rates with interstate rates for the same distances, issued 
in conformity with the shreveport rate decision and made 
effective November 1, constitutes what appears to be a 
final application of the elementary rule of justice of this 
protracted controversy. The few inessential suspensions 
ordered by the Commission on commodities in which 
Shreveport has little or no interest in competition with 
Texas shipping points, do not disturb either the principle 
or the effect of the sustained rate order. 

The commodity and class rates against which Texas 
protested are in effect and it is to be presumed that a 
perfect parity is maintained with interstate rates for simi- 
lar distances. We have said that the action of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in its final analysis, is an 
official recognition of the demands of common justice. 
But, it must not be supposed that this result, natural 
though we may deem it, was reached without the most 
painstaking and conscientious effort on the part of those 
charged with the responsible duty of administering a final 
blow to the selfish and uniust policy adopted by Texas 
in behalf of its shipping interests. 

Shreveport shippers, who fought the issue from incep- 
tion to final consummation, were forced, in the closing 
days of the battle, to combat many strong influences— 
financial, commercial and political. Texas did not depend 
‘alone upon’ the merits of its case. It worked every po- 
litical wire that could be operated in behalf of a suspen- 
sion of the order; it raised a large fund to fight final 
promulgation; it combined its shipping interests in an 
assault upon the intelligence of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; it exhausted every argument, seasonable or 
extraneous, that it could possibly bring to bear on the 
struggle. And all without effect. Shreveport wrought 
unceasingly through its accredited agents and it wrought 
well. ; 

So far as the oral argument fixed for December on the 
question of reopening the Shreveport rate case is con- 
cerned, we do not believe that even the Texans them- 
selves can extract much. comfort from it. What, for want 
of a better term, we may call the equalized intrastate 
rates, are in effect, and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion would not only have to reverse itself but to negative 
the decisions of the courts in order to substantially change 
them. We do not know why the oral argument was 
ordered, but it could only be to permit a threshing-out 
process that promises little or nothing to Texas protest- 
ants. Texas, of course, will lay its lines for a fight in 
Congress (it has already expressed its determination ‘to 
take its case there), but its claims will be resisted in 
the national assembly and, since they are founded on in- 
justice, they cannot stand. So far as the internal rate- 
making power of Texas is concerned, if it is not used as 
an arbitrary instrument, to the detriment of interstate 
shipping interests, there will be no disposition to disturb it. 

The effect on Shreveport business of the action of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should be galvanic. Not 
only does it reopen trade territory long closed to us, but 

it broadens our trade area and makes Shreveport, because 
of its natural advantage of location, the logical shipping 
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point for east Texas. Its effect should be to increase local 
business and draw new Capital. 

There is plenty of glory for all‘ who contributed to the 
final recognition of the principles embraced-in the Shreve- 
port rate case. Yet two men, we believe, did more to 
bring about that consummation than any single agency. 
They are Mr. George T. Atkins, traffic manager-and sec- 
retary of the Shreveport Chamber of Commerce, and 
Luther M. Walter, special counsel for Louisiana in the 
Shreveport rate litigation. The Journal feels that their 
unflagging zeal and proved ability in handling the rate 
case are worthy of special recognition and it embraces 
this occasion to record it. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT FIGURES 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The following facts, showing the activities of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture during the last fiscal year in 
enforcing the food and drugs act and other regulatory 
statutes administered by the department, are taken from 
the.annual report of the solicitor of that department: 

In the enforcement of these various laws the courts 
were invoked in 2,623 violations, and a total of $116,430.58 
was recovered in fines and damages. This is exclusive 
of condemnations and forfeitures in 553 cases under the 
food and drugs and insecticide acts. 

In administering the 28-hour law, which prohibits the 
confinement of live stock in cars without unloading them 
for proper periods of rest and feeding, penalties aggre- 
gating $52,450 were recovered in 383 cases during the 
fiscal year 1916. In enforcing the acts regulating the 
interstate movement of quarantined or diseased live stock, 
fines aggregating $11,680 were imposed in 102 cases. 

Thirty-eight apparent violations of the act of March 4, 
1913, governing the preparation, shipment and importation 
of viruses, serums, toxins and analogous products, in- 
tended for use in the treatment of domestic animals, were 
reported to the Attorney-General. Fines aggregating $185 
were imposed in 36 cases. 

In the enforcement of the insecticide act, which is de- 
signed to prevent interstate and foreign commerce in 
misbranded and adulterated insecticides and fungicides, 
87 cases were reported to the Attorney-General, in 76 of 
which crimimal proceedings and in 11 seizures were recom- 
mended. Fines aggregating $2,040 were collected and in 
80 cases decided in favor of the government. Decrees of 
condemnation and forfeiture were entered in 10 of the 
civil cases. . 

Under the Lacey act, which regulates the interstate 
shipment of game, 51 cases were reported to the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Of these 10 were closed, 15 by convictions 
and imposition of fines, and one by a jail sentence. Fines 
amounting to $906 were collected in the 31 cases termi- 
nated during the year. 


The Atchison Board of Trade has been allowed to inter- 
vene in Case 8998, Omaha Grain Exchange vs. Rock Island 
et al.; the Lehigh Portland Cement Company in Case 9012; 
the Atlas Portland Cement Company vs. the B. & M:; 
the Bronx Board of Trade in Case 8994; committee on 
ways and means to prosecute the case of alleged railroad 
rate and service discrimination at the port of New York, 
et al., vs. B. & O. et al. and the department of traffic 
of the Commercial] Club of Kansas City, Mo., im Case 8827, 
Public Utilities Commission of the state oP Caneeeae et al. 
vs. Santa Fe et al. 
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November 11, 1916 


Who's 


It is human nature to jeer when the President of the 
United States sets a butcher, a baker, or a candlestick- 
maker to be lord over the navy, or the House of Repre- 
sentatives appoints a man from a county in which there 
is no railroad to be chairman of a committee having to 
do with legislation regulating rail- 
roads. For the reason that folks de- 
ride the President when he makes 
the president of the peace society 
Secretary of War, men with whom it 
has been a hobby to talk about the 
rehabilitation of the American mer- 
chant marine, groaned when Joshua 
W. Alexander of Gallatin, Missouri, 
who once lived within sight of the 
Ohio, but with no other known quali: 
fications to deal with maritime sub- 
jects, was made chairman of the 
House committee on merchant marine 
and fisheries. What could he know 
about using the pulmotor if the Amer- 
ican merchant marine was gasping 
for breath, or using the saline solution 
or the oxygen tank? “Not a thing,” 
they voted with one voice, and “not 
a chance,” they added to their verdict, 
when they canvassed the possibility 
of the man with the impressive first 
and last names. They looked him up 
in the standard works of reference 
and found that he was.born in Cin- 
cinnati in 1852, so that his sum total 
of marine knowledge probably con- 
sisted of a list of the names of locally 
well-known packets on the Ohio and 
possible familiarity with the appear- 
ance of the tubs navigating that canal 
in Cincinnati known among Cincin- 
natians as “the Rhine.” 

“However, there stands the regu- 
latory part of the Alexander shipping 
law, as palpable to the senses of men 
as any other conception that has been 
reduced to print, forbidding the dis- 
criminatory and preferential things 
that have built up the merchant ma- 
rine of Britain, Germany and Scan- 
danavia at the expense of the United 
States of America. In the hands of 


able and willing men it can be made pyoto by Harris & Ewing. 
J. W. ALEXANDER. 


as powerful an engine for the regu- 
lation of transportation by water as 
the Act to regulate commerce has been made for the 
control of carriage by Jand. When Grover Cleveland 
signed the Cullom law of 1887, he remarked that it would 
be a wonderful statute, if properly handled. It may not 
illuminate as to Joshua Alexander to venture the sug- 
gestion that the Roman empire fell, not because of bad 
laws, but despite good ones. It is believed that the regu- 
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Who In Traffic — 


By A. E. Heiss 


latory part of the Alexander law, if enforced, will strike 
down the discriminations and preferences that, among 
other things that need not be mentioned here, make Amer- 
ican capital shy from investment in ships. 

Joshua W. Alexander, a man who seldom talks in the 
House and never makes a “speech for 
Buncombe county,” makes no claim as 
an inventor of the law that will do 
so much for a revival of American 
shipping if the essential condition 
mentioned is observed. He took the 
non-discrimination features of the Act 
to regulate commerce and worked 
them over to fit transportation by 
water. It is easy to sum up what he 
did in that one sentence. The credit 
due him is for the realization that the 
land transportation law could be: ex- 
tended to cover the sea and the de- 
termination that it should be done. 
Credit is also due him for attaching 
the regulatory bill introduced by him 
years ago to the administration bill 
providing for the use of the public 
money for the construction of the 
ships that are neded to enable this 
country to ship its own goods to 
neutral nations. If there were Amer- 
ican ships to carry American goods, 
the congestion in American ports 
would disappear more rapidly, because 
they would not be subject to the or- 
ders of the representatives of the 
powers having control of the seas— 
unless, of course, the American gov- 
ernment submitted to the orders of 
the controling powers compelling neu- 
tral ships to put into belligerent ports 
for an examination of their cargoes 
of mail and merchandise. 

Mr. Alexander takes a serious view 
of life. That is not to say that there 
is no laughter in his eyes or ability 
to appreciate a state of facts giving 
play to the laughter muscles. But he 
acts on the theory that there are seri- 
ous things to be done, that he is being 
paid to do his share—and he does it. 
He has a ministerial look, clothed, as 
his six feet of length usually are, in 
somber black. His hair is white, but 
the red blood of a vigorous man shows 
through a clear skin, so that, while he is above the av- 
erage age of members of the House, as years go, in. 
physical power he is younger than men of fewer years 
who have probably not lived as regular and careful lives 
in their search for political preferment. 

While the author of the regulatory part of the shipping 
law—the part that will live, even if the government own- 
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‘ership part of it dies by limitation, as is provided—was 
!born in Ohio, he has spent all. the years of his young 
,and full manhood in the state he has the honor to repre- 
sent. ‘Offices that usually come to the man who comes 
ito Congress by steps instead of in one leap have been 
‘his—county administrator, member of the legislature, and 
State district judge. , 

Uncle Joe Cannon is responsible for Alexander’s start 
in the path he has trodden to the eminence of being the 
author of the law regulating transportation on the ocean 
and the Great Lakes. He came to Congress eight years 
ago while Cannon was speaker of the House and while 
the “Cannonism” rules were in effect. One of the Cannon 
rules was that no man should be placed on a committee 
that would tempt him to think of “pork” for himself to 
the hurt of the general interest. Cannon, as speaker, 
would not place on the naval affairs committee a member 
in whose district there was a navy yard. Application of 
that rule made him comb the interior of the country for 
men to serve on the merchant marine committee, that 
passes on the question as to whether a subsidy shall 
be paid so as to encourage the building and operation of 
ships. When Alexander’s party came into power he was 
the senior member of the committee and that is how 
he came to be made chairman, by vote of his colleagues, 
instead of by designation of the speaker, as was the 
custom for one hundred and twenty years before the 
abolition of Cannonism,’ so-called. 


PROTESTS STEEL INCREASES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Protests as emphatic as the makers could devise were 
uttered on November 2 against Boyd’s tariff, effective No- 
vember 15, which proposed bringing rates on iron and steel 
articles up to the fifth class in Western Trunk Line terri- 
tory. The protestants were C. L. Lingo for the Inland 
Steel Company, Illinois Manufacturers’ Association and 
other Illinois interests; W. P. Trickett, for Twin City in- 
terests, E. R. Hutchinson of the Grand Crossing Tack 
company, R. D. Sangster for Kansas City interests, and 
E. L. Eby for Peoria interests. 

The general charge was that the proposed advance from 
existing commodity rates to fifth class will give the eastern 
iron and steel manufacturers a still greater advantage over 
those of the middle West. Mr. Sangster said that the pro- 
posed rates while placing a burden on Chicago and 
Mississippi River manufacturers and shippers, will place a 


much greater burden on the Kansas City Nut & Bolt Com- 


pany, because while the Chicago man will pay advances 
of one and two cents per 100 pounds, the Kansas City man 
who now pays higher rates on the material that he uses 
than his Chicago competitor will pay seven or eight cents 
per 100 pounds more. 

'.E. B. Boyd, who defended the proposal to advance the 
commodity rates, said that it was the intention of the 
railroads to also advance rates on cast iron and steel 
pipe so as to bring them to the fifth class basis. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


" THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


November 2, B. & Ox I. C. C. No. 14546 was further suspended 
from November 7 until May 7 by I. and S. 882—sand from 
Indiana stations No. 2. 

November 3, in I. and S. No. 883, Powe’s I. C. C. No. 21 was 
further suspended .in part from November 7 until May 7+ 
classification of cylinders and grate bars. 

November 3 Supplements 33 and 35 to Fonda’s I. C. C. No. 16 


No. 9265, 
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and Christian’s I. C. C. No. 15 were further suspended from 
November 7 until May 7, 1917, by I. & S. 8387—rice from Texas 
and ‘Louisiana, 

November 4, in I. and S. No. 885, the Commission further 
suspended from November 12 until May 12, Pierce’s I. C. C. 
No. 146. It cancels carload commodity rates on clay, gypsum, 
earth paint, plasterboard and other commodities from certain 
points in New England via rail and lake to Duluth, Minn., and 
other destinations. It was suspended first from July 15 until 
November 12. 

November 4, in I. and S. No. 886, the Commission further 
suspended from November 12 until May 12 Davis’ I. C. C. No. 
7. It increases rates on citrus fruits and pineapples, carloads 
and less than carloads, from Florida points to destinations in 
southeastern territory. It was suspended first ‘from July 15 
until November 12. 

November 4, in I. and S. No. 959, Sup. 9 to Countiss’ I. C. C. 
No. 1011 was suspended in part from Nov. 5 until March 5, 1917 
—lumber to points in eastern Colorado. 

November 4, in I. and S. No. 960, Sups. 9 and 10 to Leland’s 
I. C. C. No. 1114 were suspended in part from November 5 until 
March 5, 1917—cement from Kansas points. 

November 6, in I. and S. No- 961, the Commission suspended 
from November 10 and later dates until March 10, schedules in 
tariffs specified in the order. They cancel existing commodity 
rates on iron and steel articles between Chicago and related 
points and various points in Western Trunk Line territory. 

November 7, in I. and S. No. 962, the Commission suspended 
from November 10 until March 10, Hall’s L C. C. No. A-69. 
The suspended tariff contains revised rates on grain and grain 
products from Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., and points tak- 
ing grain rates to destinations in Mississippi Valley territory. 
The proposed rates are in many instances from 1 to 4 cents 
per 100 pounds higher than those now in effect. The tariff 
also makes a number of reductions. 

November 8, in I. and S. 887, Boyd’s Sups. 2 and 3 to I. C. C. 
No. A664 were further suspended in part from November 17 
until May 17, 1917—dressed pouitry, any quantity, when shipped 
with fresh meats and packing house products from Texas points 
to gulf ports for export. 

November 9, in I. and S. No. 890, the Commission further 
suspended from November 21 until May 21 Item 75D in Sup- 
plement No. 5 to Missouri Pacific I. C. C. No. A2819. The sus- 
pended item cancels routing on grain from St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern stations in Missouri via Memphis and 
the Illinois Central R. R. and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. 
to New Orleans, Baton Rouge, Jackson, Meridian, Natchez and 
a It was suspended originally from July 24 to Novem- 

er 21. 

November 9, in I. and S. No. 884, the Commission further 
suspended from November 12 until May 12, schedules in tariffs 
of various carriers operating in Official Classification territory. 
The suspended schedules cancel commodity rates on core com- 
pound and foundry flour between points in Official Classification 
territory. They were suspended originally from July 15 and 
later dates until November 12. ° 


Digest of New Complaints 


No. 4216. Petition for rehearing, Freight Bureau of thé Mer- 
pe ~ one Manufacturers’ Assn. of Birmingham vs. L. & 
N. et al. 

Petition by the L. & N. and New Orleans & Northeastern. 

No. 5258. Commercial Club of Kansas City, Mo., vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. 

Alleges that commodity rates from points of origin in the 
various transcontinental groups defined in Countiss’ I. C. C. 
Nos. 1020 and 1019 to Pacific coast terminal cities and to 
points east thereof and intermediate thereto are as to rates 
from Kansas City unjust, unreasonable, excessive and in vio- 
lation of Section 1; that said rates are unjustly discriminatory 
against Kansas City and operate to give undue preference 
to localities east of Transcontinental Group F. Ask for rates 
for Kansas City less by the amount of the differences respect- 
ively which the contemporaneous class rates—otherwise ap- 
plicable upon such commodities—from Kansas City are less 
than from points in the respective groups of origin east of 
Transcontinental Group F, and a reconsideration of fourth 
section orders heretofore issued in transcontinental applica- 
tion. 

No, 9043, Sub. No. 37. Sigmund Ullman and Louis Ullman, doing 
business as Carl Ullman & Co., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Claim for reparation on account of unreasonable rates on 


hops. 


Key-James Brick Co., Chattanooga, vs. Central of 


Georgia. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on brick from Chattanooga 


to Albany, Ga., via Rossville. Asks for a cease and desist 


order and reparation. : 
No. 9266. Curtis & Yale Co., Wausau, Wis., vs. C. & N. W. 
et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on sash and doors from 
Wausau to Girardville, Pa., by reason of alleged misrouting. 


Asks for reparation. 

No. ‘9267. W. M. Cady Lumber @o., Inc., and Harry S. Lafond 
Co., McNary, La., and New York vs. Glenmore & Western 
et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on yellow pine from Mc- 
Nary to New York by reason of demurrage charges at Gal- 
veston accruing through refusal of the Morgan Line to 
receive and forward shipments promptly. Asks for repara- 
tion. 

No. 9268. Ash Products Co., Indianapolis, Ind., vs. Vandalia. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on wooden tent pins, 
Terre Haute to St. Louis. Asks for reasonable rates and 


reparation. 
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No. 9269. Rio Grande Lumber Co., Salt Lake City, vs. Oregon 
Short Line et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory switching charge 
of $3 per car in addition to the through rates. Asks for a 
cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 9270. Astoria (Ore.) Box Co. vs. Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle et al. 

Against rates on lumber products to markets in Utah 
which are 2.5 cents higher than to destinations in Seattle as 
unjust and unreasonable. Asks for reasonable through rates. 

No. 9271. Hyman-Michaels _Co., Chicago, vs. Pennsylvania 
R. R. Co. et al. 

Against additional charges on scrap iron and steel to the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. at Pittsburgh above the Pitts- 
burgh rates made by the Monogahela Connecting Co., as dis- 
criminatory, illegal and excessive. Asks for a cease and 
desist order pending action of the Commission in No. 8406, 
and reparation. 

No, 9272. Armour & Co., Chicago, vs. A. C. L. et al. 

Against the failure, neglect and refusal to pay an allowance 
of 12 cents per ton, minimum $2 per car, on shipments of 
chilled or frozen fresh meat, loaded into cars in the port of 
New York, as an undue preference for other persons and com- 
modities. Asks for a cease and desist order and reparation 
amounting to $2,182. 

No. 9273, The Wichita (Kan.) Wholesale Furniture Co. vs. A. 
T. & S. F. et al. 

Against rates on furniture from points east of St. Louis 
to Wichita, Kan., as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for a 
cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates. 

No. 9274. Filenley Grain Co,, Sioux City, Ia., vs. C. M. & St. P. 
& O. et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable charges om bulk corn from Hos- 


pers, Ia., to Atchison. Asks for just and reasonable rates 
and reparation. 
No. 9275. The New ‘York Produce Exchange vs. Baltimore & 


Ohio et al. 

Against provisions in the tariffs relative to export bills of 
lading which are alleged to be discriminatory when applied to 
shipments of flour and other grain products. Asks for a cease 
and desist order and the establishment of reasonable -rules 
and charges on through export bills of lading. 

No. 9276. Beaumont (Tex.) Cotton Oil Mills Co., Inc., vs. Alex- 
andria & Western et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly 
preferential rates on cottonseed, cottonseed meal, cake and 
hulls between Beaumont, Tex., and points in Louisiana in 
Southwestern Lines Tariff 40D, Leland’s I. C. C. 1132. Asks 
for non-discriminatory rates and reparation. 


Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since last Friday’s Daily and since the 
last issue of The Traffic World. Cancellations and postpone- 
ments announced too late to show the change in this Docket 
will be’ noted elsewhere. 

November 12—Chicago, Ill_—Commissioner Daniels: 
8182—The cement investigation and consolidated cases. 
& S. 950—Cement from Ada, Okla. 


* |; & S. 935—Cement to Nebraska stations. 


November 13—New York, N. Y.—Examiner La Roe: 
8994—Committee on Ways and Means, etc., vs. B. & O. R. R. 
Co. et al. 
November 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Burnside: 
8871—Railroad Commissioners of the State of Florida vs. 
Southern Express Co. et al. 


November 13—Washington, D. C.—The Commission: 


In re change in date for ending fiscal year. 


November 13—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner Fleming: 


8726—Cleveland Lumber and Mfg. Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. 
8733—Cleveland Excelsior Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


* 8610—Lookout Paint Mfg. Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. 
November 13—Fargo, N. D.—Examiner Gardner: 


9049—Fargo Iron and Steel Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. 


November 13—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Brown: 


?. ° S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


9155—Fairmont Creamery Co. vs. A. 
. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 


s998—Omaha Grain Exchange vs. C. R. I 


November 13—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Money: 


oe I. DuPont de Nemours Powder Co. ys. P. R. R. Co. 

et a 

— I. DuPont de Nemours Powder Co. vs. P. R. R.,Co. 
etal. 

9162—E. I. DuPont de Nemours Powder Co. vs. International 
& Great Northern Ry. Co. et al. 


November 14—Grand Forks, N. D.—Examiner Gardner: 
* 9107—Bright-Emery Co. vs. American Express Co. et al. 


November 14—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Money: 


g986—P. E. Sharpless Co. vs. Philia. B. & W. R. R. Co. et al. 
a 7 E. Coulbourn et al. vs. N. Y. P. & N. R. R. 
o. et a 


November 14—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner Fleming: 


7541—Chattanooga Sewer Pipe and Fire Brick Co. vs. Sou. 
Ry. Co. et al. 

9144—Columbia Iron Works vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

7122—Casey-Hedges Co. et al. vs. C. N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co 


November 14—Sharon, Pa.—Examiner Worthington: 


9062—Sharon Steel Hoop Co. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 


November 15—Wheeling, W. Va.—Examiner Wood: 


9084—Wheeling Corrugating Co. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 
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No. 9277. k&. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del., vs. Houston & Brazos Valley et al. 

Against a rate of 51 cents, plus $2 per car, on sulphur from 
Bryan Mount, Tex., to Connable, Ala., as unjust and un- 
reasonable. Asks for a cease and desist order and reparation 
amounting to $1,001. 

No. — Arizona Corporation Commission vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. 

Against rates in schedules B & C in Westbound Transcon- 
tinental Tariff No. 1-O, Countiss’ I. C. C. No. 1019, provid- 
ing for higher rates in Arizona-than to more distant points 
in California, giving undue and unreasonable preference and 
advantage to California points. Asks for reasonable rates. 

No. 9279. Wall Rope Works, Inc., New York, vs. P. R. R. Co. 

Alleges that application of embargo No. 69, dated Jan, 27, 
1916, applicable to Piers Nos. 4 and 5, North River, New York 
City, resulted in undue discrimination’ against carload pack- 
age freight. Ask for a cease and desist order and reparation 
for the difference between carload and less than carload rates. 


ar —_ om S. Weisse & Co., Sheboygan Falls, Wis., vs. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on harness 
leather from Sheboygan Falls to St. Louis. Ask for just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 
No, 9281. Richmond, Va., Iil Co., Inc., vs. A. C. L. et al. 
Against a rate of 13 cents on petroleum and its products 
from Baltimore to Richmond and Petersburg, Va., as unjust, 
unreasonable and unduly discriminatory in favor of com- 
petitors from other seaboard points. ‘Ask for a cease and 
desist order and reasonable rates. 


No. 9282. Richwood Lumber Co. et al., Rocky Comfort, Mo., vs. 
St. L. & S. FP. et al, 

Unreasonable rates and charges on sand from West Tulsa, 
Okla., to Wheaton, Mo. Ask for a cease and desist order, 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 9283. International Purchasing Co., Boston, Mass., vs. 
Akron, C. & Y. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on paper makers’ fibers such 
as rags, waste paper, jute waste, flax mill sweepings, old bag- 
ging, rope mill sweeping and junk between points of origin 
in C. F. A. and Trunk Line destinations. Ask for reasonable 
ratés, less than sixth class, and reparation. 

No. 9284. . Car supply investigation. 
No. 9285. A. P. Youngblood, Inc., New York City, vs. C. R. R. 
of N. J. 

Alleges illegal storage charge on carloads of flour at Jersey 

City. Asks for a cease and desist order and reparation. 





Docket of the Commission | 


‘November 15—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Money: 





8982—Locust Mountain Coal Co. vs. L. V. R. R. Co. 
November 15—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner McKenna: 
7110—Sioux City Live Stock Exchange vs. C. St. P. M. & O. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
November 16—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Money: 
8833—Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. vs. Lehigh & N. E. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
November 16—Lincoln, Neb.—Examiner Brown: 
9092—Nebraska State Grange et al. vs. Union Pacific R. R. 
Co. et al. 
November 16—Cleveland, Ohio—Examiner Wood: 
. & S. 884—Core compound and foundry flour in Official Clas- 


sification territory. 
Assn. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co. 


9001—Foundry Supply Mfrs.’ 
9053—Ohio Cut Stone Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. et al. 


\ 


et al. 


November 16—Port Huron, Mich. ane Worthington: 


9046—Huron Milling Co. vs. Pere M. R. 


November 17—Omaha, Neb. wa hp OM 


9042—Synderland Bros. Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. ws — et al. 
9118—Sunderland Bros. Co. vs. C. B: & Q. R. R. 
9163—Iten Biscuit Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 7 ra 


November 17—Saginaw, Mich—Examiner Worthington: 


8481—Smith-Connor Hay and Grain Co. vs. A. Cc. L. R. R. 
Co, et al. 


November 17—Providence, R. I.—Examiner La Roe: 


8859—Philip Fogarty & Son vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Co. 


et al. 
ac 9 a Fogarty & Son vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Co. 
et al. 


November 18—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Worthington: 


ae Mfrs. Assn. of America vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 
et al. 


November 18—Toledo, Ohio—Examiner Wood: 


— Sugar Co. vs. Cin. Nor. R. R. Co. 
et al. 


November 18—Montgomery, Ala.—Examiner 5 ag 


8969—Southern Pine Lumber Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
g985—Steagall & Lightfoot et al. vs. L. & N. Ee R. Co. et al. 
9133—Alabama Chemical Co. of Ala. vs. S. A. L. Ry. Co. et al. 


November 18—Grand Island, Neb.—Examiner Brown: 


9071—Dolan Fruit Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 


November 20—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Thurtell: 


9258—Commercial Club of Kansas City vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co. et al. 

|. & S. 909—Transcontinental case; Fourth Section Applica- 
tions Nos. 205, etc., respecting rates on commodities from 
eastern defined territory to Pacific coast ports and inter- 
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mediate points; Fourth Section Applications Nos. 9813, etc., 
dried fruit, wine and other commodities from Pacific coast 
respecting rates on barley, beans, canned goods, asphaltum, 
ports to eastern destinations. 

November 20—Chicago, [ll—Examiner Worthington: 

1. & S. 882—Sand from Indiana stations No. 2. 
1. & S. 897—Glycerine transit. ; : 

November 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Burnside: 

8427—Traffic Bureau of Knoxville vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
Also such portions of the following fourth section applica- 
tions as seek authority to continue rates on classes and 
commodities from Boston, Mass., New York, N. Y., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and Baltimore, Md., which are lower than 
the rates concurrently applicable on like traffic from Johns- 
town, Connellsville, Blairsville, and Williamsburg, Pa., Pied- 
mont and Carksville, W. Va., and Cumberland, Md., and 
other intermediate points as seek authority to continue 
rates on classes and commodities from Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore and Eastern Seaboard territory 
and points basing thereon to Nashville, Tenn., which are 
lower than the rates concurrently applicable on like traffic 
to Knoxville, Tenn., and other intermediate points: 1548 of 
the Southern Ry. and 1780 of C. C. McCain, agent. 

November 20—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Watkins: 

1. & S. 893—Rates on linseed oil cake and linseed oil meal. 
|. & S. 914—Lost or damaged freight replacement. 

November 20—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Gartner: 
8984—Clarence F. Carey vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 
9015—C. F. Ewing Co. vs. O. S. L. R. R. Co. et al. 

November 20—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Wood: 
9077—Rub-No-More Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
9091—Rub-No-More Co. vs. C. H. & D. Ry. Co. et al. 
9088—Temco Electric Motor Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 

November 20—Montgomery, Ala.—Examiner Bell: 
9129—Dreyfus Bros. vs. A. & V. Ry. Co. et al. 

November 20—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Money: 

1. & S. 918—Manure from Brooklyn, N._Y. 
8639—International Paper Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. Co. et al. 


November 20—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner McKenna: 
6060—John Taylor Dry Goods Co. vs. M. P. Ry. Co 


§6200—Wheeler & Motter Mercantile Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
= - 3 Sieemetiiahaeas Co. et al. va. C. B & Q. R. R. 
o. ét al. 


6286—M. E. Smith & Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 
November 20—Atlanta, Ga.—Commissioner Clements: 

8844—City of Atlanta et al. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
November 21—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Money: 

9002—N. W. Wood & Son vs. Erie R. R. Co. et al. 

9026—Otis Elevator Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. et al. 
November 21—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Worthington: 

1. & S. 905—Birchwood, Ill., terminal regulations. 
November 21—Wichita, Kan.—Examiner Brown: 

9029—Wichita Traffic Bureau vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

9164—Kansas Buff Brick .& Mfg. Co. vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. 


et al. 
9068—Wichita Wholesale Furniture Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
November 21—Wichita, Kan.—Examiner Geo. N. Brown: 
* 1. & S. 937—Brooms from Wichita, Kan. 


November 21—Montgomery, Ala.—Examiner Bell: 

1. & S. 913—Forest products from Falco, Ala. 
9146—McGowir-Foshee Lumber Co. vs. Fla., Ala. & Gulf R. R. 
et al. 

November 21—Boston, Mass.—Examiner La Roe: 
9031—Atlantic Lumber Co. vs. T. & O. C. Ry. Co. et al. 
8991—H. L. Buss Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. 

November 22—Boston, Mass.—Examiner La Roe: 

* 1. & S. 895—New England lumber rates No. 2. 


November 22—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Wood: 
° S. 883—Classifications of cylinders and grate bars. 


November 22—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Watkins: 
9010—Minneapolis Traffic Assn. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
November 22—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Worthington: 
l, & S. 906—Wallboard rating No. 2 
l. & S. 916—Wallboard rating No. 3. 
November 22—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Money: 
9043—Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. 
Co, et al. 
9060—Emanuel Metzger vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
November 23—Juneau, Alaska—Examiner Wilson: 
8975—The Alaska investigation. . 
8976—Siamson Hardware Co. et al. vs. P. & A. R. & N. Co. 
et al. 
November 23—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Brown: 
l. & S$. 888—Cement plaster from Plasterco, Texas. 
l. & S. 911—Export grain to gulf ports. 
November 23—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Wood: 
1. & S. 860—Coal to Brooksville, Ky. 
\. & S. 894—Grain from Indianapolis, Ind. 
November 23—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Bell: 
1. & S. 832—Lumber from Louisiana stations. 
9008—Bodenheimer Molasses Co. vs. N. O. T. & M. R. R. Cs. 
et al. 
9184—Joseu Miller Grain Co. vs. N. O. T. & M. R. R. Co. 
November 23—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Watkins: 
9093—Northern Potato Traffic Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 


et al. 
9097—Northern Potato Traffic Assn. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 


et al. 
November 23—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Money: 
9089—Miah Fields vs. D. L. & W. R. R. Co. 
9140—Ichabod T. Williams & Sons vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
November 24—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Money: 
9067—New York and New Jersey Produce Co ve XM. EC 


. R. Co. 
9148—Hichard Hopkins vs. Ocean S. 8S. Co. of Savannah. 
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November 24—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Brown: 
1. & $. 899—Grain to Little Rock, Ark. 
l. & S. 919—Bags and bagging minimum weights. 
November 24—Cincinnati, Ohio—Examiner Wood: 
9158—Proctor & Gamble Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al., also por- 
tions of the following fourth section applications by which 
the carriers named as parties thereto ask authority to 
continue to charge for the transportation of cottonseed oil, 
in carloads from Hillsboro and Decatur, Ala., to.Ivorydale, 
Ohio, rates which are lower than the rates contemparane- 
— maintained on like traffic from or to intermediate 
points. 
App. 1548 filed by the Sou. Ry. 
App. 3965 filed by C. N. O. & T. P. Ry. 
= Creek Cotton Mills Co. vs. West. Ry. of Ala. 
et al. 
— Z meter & Gamble M fg. Co. vs. A.-T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
e 


al. 

November 24—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Worthington: . 
7768—Columbia Malting Co. et al. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. et al. 
8048—Skallerup Bros. vs. A. T. & S..F. Ry. Co. et al. 
8817—Peshtigo Lumber Co. vs. Wis. No. Wm. Ry. Co. et al. 

November 24—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Bell: 

1. & S. 945—Special passenger equipment. 
(. & S. 917—Washed coal weights. 

November 25—Fort Scott, Kan.—Examiner McKenna: 

= oo Coal and Mining Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. 
‘o. et al. 

November 25—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Exa er Brown: 

7048—Oklahoma Cotton Seed Crushers’ ery vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
1. & S. 900—Southwestern dairy products. 

November 27—Coffeyville, Kan.—Examiner McKenna: 

a arctan. Traction Co. vs. E. J. & E. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

November 27—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Wood: 

* 9033—Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al: 
and such portions of Fourth Section Application No. 2045, 
filed by the Illinois Central R. R. Co., by which the carriers 
named as parties thereto ask authority to continue to 
charge for the transportation of plaster from Acme, Okla., 
to Nashville, Tenn., rates which are lower than rates con- 
temporaneously maintained on like traffic to Hopkinsville, 
Ky., and other intermediate points. 

November 27—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Gartner: 

*1. & S. 925—Calumet, Mich., lumber. 

November 27—Coffeyville, Kan.—Examiner McKenna: 

* 8489—Kansas-Oklahoma Traction Co. vs. E. J. & E. Ry. et al. 
8988—Austin Powder Co. vs. W. & L. E. R. R. Co. et al. 
9057—Blackmer & Post Pipe Co. vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 

November 27—Chicago, Ill_—Examiner Worthington: 
8979—Ohio Salt Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
8980—Ayer & Lord Tie Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 

November 27—Cleveland, Ohio—Examiner La Roe: 


9136—Cleveland Provision Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
November 27—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Bell: 
8711—Crossett Lumber Co. vs. Ark. & La. Mid. Ry. Co. et al. 
November 27—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Money: 
9082—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Assn. vs. L. & 
N. R. R. Co. et al. 
9052—Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. vs. L. V. R. R. Co. 


November 27—Duluth, Minn.—Examiner Watkins: 

|. & S. 904—Duluth dockage absorptions. 

8628—Com. Club of Duluth et al. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 
November 28—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Gartner: 

wr “? W. Miller Saw Mills Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

9061—Powell River Co., Ltd., vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 

November 28—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Worthington: 
8997—Jewel Tea Co. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 

9004—Durham Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. et al. 

November 28—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Wood: 
9066—Christophe & Simpson Iron Works Co. vs. C. P. & St. 
L. R. R. Co. et al. 
—  eopenanel Basket and Box Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
November 28—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Gartner: 
* ae W. Miller Saw Mill Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
* 9061—Powell River Co. vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
November 28—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Thurtell: 

1. & S. 909—Transcontinental case; Fourth Section Applica- 
tions Nos. 205, etc., respecting rates on commodities from 
eastern defined territory to Pacific coast ports and inter- 
mediate points; Fourth Section Applications Nos. 9813, etc., 
respecting rates on barley, beans, canned goods, asphaltum, 
dried fruit, wine and other commodities from Pacific coast 
ports to eastern destinations. 


November 29—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Wood: 
9154—Harmon & Evans vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 
ie~ a ‘geen Shoe Machinery Co. vs. C. & A. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
November 29—Fort Worth, Tex.—Examiner Brown: 
|. & S. Docket No. 901—Carload minimums. 


November 29—Arkansas City, Kan.—Examiner McKenna: 
* 9135—New Era Milling Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. 


November 29—Chicago, IllL—Examiner Worthington: 

ee & Hegeler Zinc Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co 
et al. : 

9021—Ernst Heldmaier vs..C. I. & L. Ry. Co., also such por- 
tions of fourth section application 2060, filed by J. F. Tucker, 
agent, by which the carriers named. as parties thereto ask 
authority to continue to charge for the transportation of 
stone in carloads, from Indianapolis and Morgantown, Ind., 
via the lines of Illinois Central Railroad Co., and from Ellis- 
ton, Mineral City, Sand Pit, Lcgan and Gosport, Ind., via the 
lines of C. & lL. Ry. Co., to Chicago, Ill., rates which 


are lower than the rates contemporaneously maintained on 
like traffic from or to intermediate points. 





t al. 
2045, 
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November 11, 1916: 


November 29—Toledo, Ohio—Examiner La Roe: 
9081—Toledo Produce Exchange vs. N. ¥% C. R. R. Co. et al. 
November 29—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Bell: 
|. & S. 908—Gasoline from Coffeyville, Kan. 
December i—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Bell: 
& S. 910—Acids from Missouri River stations. 
Genin 1—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner ae 
9087—Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 
ar chased A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. T. & Ft. S. Ry. Co. 
et a 
9041—Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. Paris.& Gt. Nor. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
December 1—Watertown, N. Y.—Examiner Money: 
* 9161—J. P. Lewis Co. et al. vs. Lowville & Beaver River 
R. R. Co. et al. 
December 1—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Worthington: 
nee Portland Cement Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 
+ et al, 
oY ages Harvester Co. of N. J. vs: C. & N. W. 
o. et al. 
a anaes Calf Meal factory vs. Elgin, J. & E. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
December 1—Sacramento, Cal.—Examiner Gartner: 
* 1, & S. 907—L. C. L. minimum handling charges. 
* 8981—Earl Fruit Co. vs. O. S. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
December 1—Sacrameto, Cal.—Examiner Gartner: 
* 1, & S. 907—L. C. L. minimum handling charges. 


December 1—Enid, Okla.—Examiner McKenna: 
9050—Alton Mercantile Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
December 2—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Bell: 
* 1. & S, 934—Egegs to El Paso, Tex. 
* are Egg Shippers’ Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
December 2—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner La Roe: 
9160—Cadillac Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Ann Arbor 
R. R. Co. et al. . 
December 2—Chicago,-Ill—Examiner Worthington: 
9056—Acme Steel Goods Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
9086—Channel Chemical Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
December 2—Waco, Tex.—Examiner Brown: 
8894—William Cameron & Co., Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. Also such portions of Fourth Section Applications 
Nos. 618, 623, 627 and 630, filed by F. A. Leland, agent, by 
which the carriers named as parties thereto ask authority 
to continue to, charge for the transportation of sash, doors 
and blinds, door and window frames and woodwork for the 
construction of buildings, from Fort Worth and Waco, Tex., 
to stations in Oklahoma as specified in the complaint, rates 
which are lower than the rates contemporaneously main- 
tained on like traffic from or to intermediate points. 
December 2—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Wood: 
* 8635—Cape Girardeau Portland Cement Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. 
R. R. et al. 
December 2—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Bell: 
1. & S. 880—Western Trunk Line rate increases. 
1. & S. 887—Dressed poultry for export. 
8952—Kansas Egg Shippers’ Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
December 4—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Wood: 
9090—The Iola Portland Cement Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
December 4—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Thurtell: 
* 9278—Arizona Corporation Commission vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co. et al. 
December 4—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Worthington: 
9115—Sall Mountain Co. vs. Southern S. S. Co. et al. 
8987—Burnite Roofing Co. vs. G. T. Ry Co. of Can. et al. 
8987, Sub. No. 1—Beckman-Dawson Co. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 
8987, Sub. No. 2—Almagamated Roofing Co. vs. C. C. C. & 
St. L. Ry. et al. 
8987, Sub. No. 3—McHenry Millhouse Mfg. Co. vs. B. & O. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
8987, Sub. No. 4—Asphalt Ready Roofing Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. 
R. Co. et al. 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Ml. 


Do Business by Mail 


It’s profitable, with accurate lists of prospects. ou ten 
contains vital information on Mail Advertising. Also prices 
quantity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 99% guaranteed. aes 
War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men Fly Paper. Mfrs. 
Cheese Box Mfrs. ab a Foundries 
Shoe Retailers Farmers 
Auto Owners Asie au Mfrs. Fish Hook Mfrs, 
Write for this valuable reference book. Also prices and 
samples of Fac-simile Letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters. 
Ross-Gould, 822P Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Ross-Gould| 


Mailing 
Lists St.Louis 
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8987, Sub. No. 5—The Heppes Co. vs. Wabash Ry. Co. et al. 

9120—Powell Coal Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 

——-eo & Blei Co., Inc.; vs. N. Y. & Pa. Ry. Co. 
et a 


December 4—Houston, Texas—Examiner Brown: 

9109—Layne & Bowler Co. vs. Ft. W. & D. C. Ry. Co. et al., 
also such portions of fourth’ section applications No. 964 
filed by W. A. Poteet, agent, by which the carriers named 
as parties thereto ask authority to continue to charge for 
the transportation of wrought iron pipe from Memphis, 
Tenn., to Trinidad, Walsenburg, Alamosa and Mosca, Colo., 
rates which are lower than the rates contemporaneously 
maintained on like traffic from Boden, Texas, and from or 
to other intermediate points. 

9104—Houston Chamber of Commerce vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co. et al., also such portions of the following fourth section 
applications, by which the carriers named as parties thereto 
ask authority to continue to charge for the transportation 
of carload shipments of packing house products and lard 
substitutes between Houston, Texds, and points of destina- 
tion in Oklahoma described in the complaint, rates which 
are lower than the rates contemporaneously maintained on 
like traffic from or to intermediate points. 

Applications Nos. 469 and 627 filed by F. A. Leland, agent. 


December 4—Sherman, Texas—Examiner McKenna: 
ae & Harrison Co. vs. Ft. W. & R. G. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
December 4—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Gartner: 
& S. 912—Forest products from Nevada stations. 
L & S. 909—Transcontinental case; Fourth Section Applica- 
tions Nos. 205, etce., respecting rates on commodities from 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD MEN ARE ALWAYS IN DEMAND, AND THE 
Traffic World is the logical medium for getting the men 
and the positions in touch with one another. The rates 
for classified advertisements are as follows: $2.00 pe’ 
inch first insertion, $1.00 per inch second insertion, $0.50 
per inch each additional insertion, payable in advance. 
Keyed advertisements forwarded free and all correspond- 
ence held in strict confidence. : 

THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 
418 So. Market Street, Chicago. 


Position wanted as TRAFFIC MANAGER or assistant 
traffic manager. Age 30, and unmarried. Have had thir- 
teen years’ experience in general traffic work with three 
‘of largest railroads. Good knowledge of tariffs, rules and . 
regulations of Interstate Commerce Commission. Can fur- 
nish best of references as to my character, habits, ability, 
etc. Address E. W. H., care The Traffic World, Chicago 


WANTED—Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER, or as- 
sistant, with progressive firm. Fifteen years’ experience. 
Graduate technical course. Law student. Marked ability, 
with wide knowledge of geography and rate structures. 
Familiar with Commission rulings, etc. Now employed, 
but have little opportunity for advancement. Best of ref- 
erences. C. 386, care The Traffic World, Chicago, III. 


MR. INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGER: Can you use 
a young man, age 21, with five years’ general traffic ex- 
perience, familiar with rates? At present employed, but 


want to make change account very little opportunity for 


advancement in present position. 
Traffic World, Chicago. 


T. H. 40, care The 


RATE CLERK wishes to make change. Five years’ 
experience quoting rates, compiling tariffs, etc. Age 25. 
A-1 references. Address “Energetic,” care The Traffic 
World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER-SALESMAN.—Has many friends 
and acquaintances among railroad and steamship officials, 
including purchasing agents, having traveled considerably 
U. S. A., Canada, Cuba, desirous making change, com- 
bining industrial traffic managership with salesmanship. 
Have organized one of the best traffic departments in 
the East. Highest references. Steady. B. D. 26., care 
The Traffic World, Chicago. 
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eastern defined territory to Pacific coast ports and inter- 
mediate points; Fourth Section Applications Nos. 9813, etc., 
respecting rates on barley, beans, canned goods, asphaltum, 
dried fruit, wine and other commodities from Pacific coast 
ports to eastern destinations. 
* 8615—Roth-Blum Packing Co. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 
December 4—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner, Worthington: 
* 9115—Sall Mountain Co. vs. Sou. S. S. Co. et al. 
* 9120—Power Coal Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. et al. 
* 9103—Hollingshead & Blei Co. vs. N. Y. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 
December 4—Hardwick, Vt.—Examiner Money: 
* 9105—Woodbury Granite Co. vs. St. J. & L. C. R. R. Co. et al. 
December 4—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Wood: 
* 9024—Oakdale & Gulf Ry. Co. . 
* 9063, Sub. No. 1—Hudson River Lumber Co. vs. La. & Pac. 
Ry. et al. 

* 90990—Iola Portland Cement Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. et al. 
December 4—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Wilson: 

8975—The Alaska investigation. 

—— Hardwaré Co: et al. vs. P. & A. R. & N. Co. 

et al. 

December 5—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Gartner: 
* 8941—Standard Oil Co. (California) vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


December 5—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Worthington: 
* 9142—Union Portland Cement Co. vs. Trinity & B. V. Ry. 
et al. 
* 9157—Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. vs. M. M. & S. E. Ry. 
et al, 
December 5—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Gartner: 
* 8941—Standard Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
* 9023—E. Clemens Horst Co. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 
* 9073—Crown Willamette Paper Co. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 
December 5—Dallas, Texas—Examiner McKenna: 
9047—Campbell & Cleaver vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 
9112—S. M. Bulley & Son vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 
December 6—San Antonio, Tex.—Examiner Geo. N. Brown: 
* ee Marketing System et al. vs. St. LL. B. & M. Ry. 
Co. et al. 
December 6—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Worthington: 
* 9055—Swift & Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
* 9055, Sub. No. 1—Swift & Co. vs. Norf. & West. Ry. Co. et al. 
December 6—San Antonio, Tex.—Examiner Brown: 
* 9183—Unit Marketing Co. et al. vs. St. L. B. & M. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
December 6—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Worthington: 
* 8996—S'wift & Co. vs. Union Pac. R. R. Co. et al. 
* 9054—Swift & Co. vs. B. & O. S. W. R. R. Co. et al. 
December 6—San Antonio, Texas—Examiner Brown: 
8904—McDavitt Bros. et al. vs. St. L. B. & M. Ry. Co. et al. 
9150—The Delaware Punch Co. of Texas vs. G. H. & S. A. 
Ry. Co. et al. - 
9159—Eagle Pass Lumber Co. vs. G. H. & S. A. Ry. Co. et al. 
December 6—Tuscaloosa, Ala.—Examiner Gibson: 
8873—Tuscaloosa Board of Trade vs. Ala. Gt. Sou. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
December 7—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Worthington: 
* 8587 and Sub. No. 1—Marsh & Truman Lumber Co. vs. L. & 
N. R. R. et al. 
December 7—Texarkana, Ark.—Examiner McKenna: 
9138—N. A. Webster vs. N. O. & N. E. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 7—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Bell: 
9078—Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis et al. vs. Term. R. R. 
Assn, of St. Louis et al. 

December 8—Los Angeles, Cal.—Examiner Gartner: 

* 9111—Cudahy Packing Co. vs. O. S. L. 

* 9111, Sub. No. 1—Pacific Coast Beef and Provision Co. vs. 
oO. Ss. L. ‘ 

* 9070—California Fruit Gowers’ Exchange et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

December 8—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 

* 6747—Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. 
R. R. et al. 

* 8618—Brown Stave Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 

* 8783—Kansas City & Memphis Ry. Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. 
R. R. et al. 

December 8—Los Angeles, Cal.—Examiner Gartner: 

* 9111—Cudahy Packing Co. vs. O. S. L. R. R. Co. 

* 9122—Pacific Coast Beef and Provision Co. vs. O. S. L. R. R. 

* 9122, Sub. No. 1—Pacific Coast Beef and Provision Co. vs. San 
P., Los A. & S. L. R. R. Co. 

* ser ak a fama Fruit Growers’ Exchange et al.'vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. 

December 8—Fort Smith, Ark.—Examiner McKenna: 

9072—Best-Clymer Mfg. Co. vs. Ark. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 

December 9—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner McKenna: 

* 9083—Will O’Leary vs. Kansas City & Memphis Ry. Co. et al. 
and such portions of Fourth Section Application No. 1951 
filed by Kansas City Southern Ry. by which the carriers 
named as parties thereto ask authority to continue to 
charge for the transportation of grapes in carloads from 
Colville, Rogers, Cape Springs Tontitown and Fayetteville, 
Ark., to Memphis, Ténn., rates which are lower than the 
rates contemporaneously maintained on like traffic to Little 
Rock, Ark., and from or to other intermediate points. 

* 9016—Darragh Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. 

* 9083—O’Leary Produce Co. vs. K. C. & M. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 9116 and Sub. No. 1—Thomas Clingman Morgan vs. Freeo 
Valley R. R. Co. et ‘al. 

December 9—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 

* 1, & S, 841—Fruit refrigeration. 

* 1, & S. 709—Lake and rail rate cancellations. 

December 11—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner Bell: 

9018—Traffic Bureau of Nashville vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 11—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Bell: 
9039—Laundrymen’s National Assn. of America vs. Adams 


Express Co. et al. 
9131—Dimmitt-Caudle-Smith Live Stock Co. et al. vs. C. B. 


& Q. R. R. et al. 
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December 11—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Thurtell: 
1. & S. 909—Transcontinental case; Fourth Section Applica- 
tions Nos. 205, etc., respecting rates on commodities from 
eastern defined territory to Pacific coast ports and inter- 
mediate points; Fcurth Section Applications Nos. 9813, etc., 
respecting rates on barley, beans, canned goods, asphaltum, 
dried fruit, wine and other commodities from Pacific coast 
ports to eastern destinations. 


December 12—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Bell: 
9078—Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis et al. vs. Term. R. R. 
Assn. of St. Louis, Mo., et al. 


December 12—Helena, Ark.—Examiner McKenna: 
* a B. Lambert Co. vs. St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. Co. 
et al. 


December 13—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
* |. & S. 857, and first supplement order—Boston and New York 
proportional rates (No. 2). 


December 14—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Thurtell: 

|. & S. 909—Transcontinental case; Fourth Section Applica- 
tions Nos. 205, etc., respecting rates on commodities from 
eastern defined territory to Pacific coast ports and inter- 
mediate points; Fourth Section Applications Nos. 9813, etc., 
respecting rates on barley, beans, canned goods, asphaltum, 
dried fruit, wine and other commodities from Pacific coast 
ports to eastern destinations. 


December 15—El Paso, Tex.—Examiner Gartner: 

* 9013—Alberto Madero vs. El Paso & S. W. R. R. Co. et al. 

* oT Paso Iron and Metal Co. vs. A. T. & S. _F.. Ry. Co. 
et al. 


* ie eo Paso Iron and Metal Co. vs. G. H. & S. A. Ry. Co. 
et al. 


December 15—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
8131—In the matter of rates and classification of lumber and 
forest products. 
December 15—Natchez, Miss.—Examiner Gibson: 
aay ea ae Chamber of Commerce vs. La. & Ark Ry. 
o. et al. 
8857—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Y. & M. V. R. R. Co. 
ae. ie we Chamber of Commerce vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
o. et al. 


— Chamber of Commerce vs. Y. & M. V. R. R. 
o. et al. 
a7 Chamber of Commerce vs. Y. & M. V. R. R. 
o. et al. 
8920—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Ark. La. & Gulf R. 
R. Co. et al. 
ner i ya Chamber of Commerce vs. Ark. & La. Mid. Ry. 
“o. et al. 4 


December 16—Amarillo, Tex.—Examiner Brown: 
* 1. & S. 892—Coal and coke from New Mexico points. 


December 20—Galveston, Tex.—Examiner Gartner: 
* |. & S. 902—Cattle to Galveston, Tex.: 
* 9114—H. C. Harrison vs. S. L. B. & M. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 22—Beaumont, Tex.—Examiner Gartner: 
* 9153—Orange Rice Mill Co. vs. Texas & N. O. R. R. Co. et al. 


PACKING COTTON GOODS FOR 
EXPORT 


(John R. Arnold, in charge, office of commercial attaché, Peking, 
; China, in Commerce Reports. ) 
Shanghai firms in the cotton piece-goods trade were in- 


terested recently in the opening of some bales of white 
shirtings which, instead of being packed in tin-lined cases, 
as has been the custom in the past, had been shipped in 
bales. The experiment was made on account of the great 
and increasing cost of packing cases and lining in Great 
Britain. Except for a few hook holes, the shipment was 
in perfectly good condition, but doubts are expressed as 
to the acceptability of the new method in this market. 
Conservative Chinese buyers consider it a very decided 
change and they also claim that the burlap is insufficient 
protection for the goods that are to be sent long distances 
into the interior after arriving at Shanghai. On these por- 
tions of the journey, as might be expected, the handling 
is very rough. 

Some of the Chinese customers are so opposed to the 
change that they say they would be willing to pay some- 
thing extra per piece to get the tin-lined cases. The value 
of the case itself, which is always salable at a good price 
in the interior, is a factor in this attitude. It seems un: 
likely, therefore, that the native trade will accept this 
change unless forced to do so by the impossibility of ob- 
taining cotton piece goods except in bales, and this is not 
likely to occur unless it becomes impossible to obtain the 
present packing. 
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The 
confused with it. 
battery for business men. 


New York 





Chicago 
St. 





The National inaustrial Trafic League. 

Object.—The object of this league is to 
tmterchange ideas concerning traffic mat- 
ters, to co-operate with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, state railroad 
commissions and transportation compa- 
ales in promoting and securing better un- 
derstanding by the public and the state 
and national governments of the needs of 
the traffic world; to secure proper legis- 
lation where deemed necessary, and the 
modification of present laws. where con- 
sidered harmful to the free interchange 
of commerce; with the view to advance 
fair dealing and to promote, conserve 
and protect the commercial and trans- 
vortation interests. 















Headquarters—Tacoma Bidg., 5 North 
la Salle St., Chicago. 
Officers 
Oe Be cebsswecs cbessoursee President 






Manager Traffic Department, Cin- 
prnanew Chamber of Commerce and 
Merchants’ Exchange. 

en ae eet Vice-President 
Manager Transportation Dept., Bos- 
ton amber of Commerce. 

Qecar F. Bell......... Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. Crane Co., 836 South Michi- 

a Chicago, 3 

GF EEE Secretary 

5 North La Salle St., eo 












Dhia. Walter B. Grieves, Pres.; T. Noel 
Butler, Secy.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


National implement and Vehicle Assocla- 
tion. W. J. Evans, Freight Trf. Mer. 
American Trust Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. H. 8. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. 


Manufacturers’ Association, In charge of 
traffic of Industries located at Sterling 
and Rock Falls, til. 


= &. eer ree President 
EE Vice-President 

. Secretary-Treasurer 
Y. Ce vs wecvaseceer Traffic Manager 


All correspondence relative to move- 
ment of traffic to or from Sterling and 
Roek Falls, Ill, should be addressed to 
the Traffic Manager, General Offices, 
Lawrence Building, Sterling, IL 

























ao 


Commercial Traffic Managers of Philadel- ~ Cleveland Traffic Club. 
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Battery is not the ordinary lead battery and should not be 
It is different in design and in the details of assembly. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Denver ittsburgh 


Pitts 
Atlanta Washington 


Leading Commercial and Traffic Organizations 


The Memphis Freight Bureau. L. R. 
Donelson, Pres.; W. Thomas, Vice- 
Pres.; James 8S. Davant, Commissioner, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Traffic Bureau of Associated Industries, 
Central =~. > District. Knee- 
land Ball, Pres.; D. Eberly, Vice- 
Pres.; B. T. Rath ” Secy. and Traffic 
Director, Chicago. 

National League of Commission Merchants 
of the United States. John C. Scales, 
Pres.; Chicago, IIL; R. S. French, Busi- 
— Manager, 90 West Broadway, New 

ork. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS. 


Baitimore Traffic Club. H. R. Lewis, 
Pres.; C. C. Kailer, Secy. 

Birmingham Traffic and Transportation 
— T. L. Hill, Pres.; J. W. Bryan, 


Sec 

Brooklyn Traffic Club. E. C. Potter, Jr., 
Pres.; J. H. Branigan, Secy. 

Buffalo Transportation Club. J. H. Me- 
glemry, Pres.; Henry Adema, Secy. 

Chicago Traffic Club. F. L. Bateman, 
Pres. : H. Wharton, Secy. 

Chicago Tcomamarstlies Association, A. D. 
Davis, Pres.; T. P. Hinchcliff, Secy. 

Cincinnatl.—Traffic Club of the Chamber 
_of Commerce. B. H. Stockman, chair- 
“man: T. J. McLaughlin, Secy. 

M. F. Doyle, 
Pres.; E. R. Bardgett, Secy. 

Dallas Traffic Club. Mark Ford, Pres.; 
C. E. Hinds, Secy. 

Dayton, O.—Traffic Club of the Greater 
on ageg® Association. J. W. Cobey, 
Pres. ; G. Biechler, Secy. 

Denver Be Bia 5 Traffic Club. 
Andrews, Pres.; RK. Flickinger, Secy. 

Detroit Transportation Club. Arthur 
Maedel, Pres.; J. M. Robinson, Secy. 

Erie Traffic Club. E. F. Smith, Pres.; 
M. W Bismann, Secy. 

Fort Worth Transportation Club. E. C. 
Price, Pres.: E. E. Wyatt, Secy. 

Freeport, Iii. —Greater Freeport Traffic 


Club. W. H. Jenner, Pres.; F. F. Pep- 


perdine, Secy. 
Grand Raplds Traffic Club. L. M. Mac- 
Pherson, Pres.: R. L. Byerly, Secy. 
Houston Traffic Club. R. H. Spencer, 
Pres.; F. A. Leffingwell, Secy. 


Industrial Trucks 
for Handling Freight 


Storage battery 
tractors are being adopted very widely for 
the handling of freight. 
large loads they will haul, 
which a load can be hafidled, the speed of 
the trucks and the fact that they can be 
operated by ordinary workmen. 


The “‘fronclad=Exide” Battery 


is especially adapted for use in industrial trucks and tractors. 
that gives a reliable everyday service, that requires very little attention and that is built to 
stand continuous hard service. 


“fronclad-=Exide”’ 


Rochester 
Detroit 


F. M. 


industrial trucks and 


This is due to the 
the ease with 


It is a battery of long life, 


It is a business 


1916 


San Francisco ~ 
Toronto * 


ek, Anse i Club. Wil- 
liam Thorn, Pres.; L. E. Stone, Secy. 

Jacksonville Traffic Club. R. H. May, 
Pres.; F. C. Sawyer, Secy.-Treas. 

Kansas Cit Mo.) Rallroad Club. Wal- 
lace A. wan, Pres.; Claude Man- 


love, Secy. 

Kansas City Traffic Club. John W. Mc- 
Coy, Pres.; Alfred A. Wild, Secy. 

Lima Transportation Club. Lloyd P. Sher- 
rick, Pres.; D. L. Rupert, Secy.- 

Los Angeles sone 9 Association. C. A. 
Thurston, Pres.; C. Smith, Secy. 
Louisvilte Sranniboaknns Club. H. H. 
Hughes, Pres.: S. J. McBride, Secy. 
a Traffic Club. A. Murawsky, 

Pres.; F. T. Fultz, Secy. 
Minneapolis Traffic Club. L. H. Caswell, 
Pres.; J. E. Lindquist, Secy. 
Newark Traffic Club. Arthur Hamilton, 
Pres.; Roy S. Busby, Secy. 
New England Traffic Club. Boston. W. 
P. Libby, Pres.; C. A. Anderson, Secy. 
New York Traffic Club. Thomas A. 
Gantt, Pres.; C. A. Swope, Secy. 
Omaha Traffic Club. C. D. Blaine, Pres.; 
B. J. Drummond, Secy. 
T. A. Grier, 


Peorla Transportation Club. 

Pres.; C. H. Gillig, cy. 

Philadeiphia Traffic Club. D. C. Hunter, 
Pres.; H. G. Sickel, Secy. 

Pittsburgh 7ae Club. BE. FE Austin, 
Pres.; A. Orr, Secy. 

Portland Wicinapertatins Club W. C. 

Wilkes, Pres.; W. 0. Roberts, Secy. 

Rockford Traffic Club. J. H. Miller, Pres.; 
L. E. Iden, Secy. 

Salt Lake Cit Transportation Club. A. 
R. MeNitt, R. Rowland, Secy. 

San Francisco Transportation Club. J. 
Handlon, Pres.; James G. Mel Secy. 

Seattle Transportation Club. W. Olin, 

Pres.: F. C. Nessly, Secy.-Treas. 


Spokane Transportation — Vv. G. 
Shinkle, Pres.: R. W. Franklin, Secy. 


St. Joseph Railroad Club. i 4 Speer, 
Pres.: A. T. West, Secy. 

st. Louls Traffic Club. H. M. Adama, 
Pres.; W. S. Crilly. Secy. 

Toledo ‘Transportation — Cc. W. Eg- 
gers, Pres.; Harry S wax 4 

Topeka Traffic eee Se Haskell, 

es.: Samuel E. Lux, Secy.-Treas. 


Washington Traffic Club. J. C. William- 
son, Pres.; W. B. Peckham, Secy. 
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AISTRIBUTION 
PROBLEM S’SIMPLIFI 


This ieccters of Warehousemen, Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Customs Brokers, etc., presents the 
announcements of some of the livest and most progressive of such concerns in the country. They invite cor- 
respondence from our readers and can help you if you will lay your distribution or forwarding difficulties 
before them for solution. - Practically branch service available without payroll or building investment. 














SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


Caddo Transfer & Warehouse Co. Inc. 


Special attention given to merchandise stock storage 
accounts. Carloads for distribution, less carloads for 
Cit Sees. Reshipments and forwarding by Express 
or st. 







TWO LARGE WAREHOUSES ON RAILROAD TRACKS. 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 










LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 












220 TO 226 STANTON ST. \ Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
EL PASO, TEXAS. hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. rates. wae. A = By ga ey 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY. Fireproof Bulldings trackage Space, 7 cars. 
The only FIREPROOF sto in El Paso. Service—the foundation of our success, 
rage CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 






Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 






_ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 















EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 
« pony XPRESS” 
520-632 LAFAYETTH BLVD. E 
DETROIT, MICH. 8T. JOSEPH - - mo. 
ht freoroct yates Seoabe of puncte! _ MERCHANDISD STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
eproot warehouses ; CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 

front. Low ce rates in the city. Fesive aute 

.trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. PROMPT SDRVICH GUARANTEED. 
















CHICAGO— 
Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 6851-61 WEST 65TH STREET 
St Transfer and Forwardin PE. gy Ry FA gO. By 
orage, s deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 






Floors for rent: 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks INSURANCE RATE SEVENTEEN CENTS. 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. | ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 



















GENERAL STORAGE.-DISTRIBUTORS ance, rate — for peices wine cartage. peer 
ance rate cents. embers of American Warehouse- 
Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Dray gt men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 





Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse 
est Insurance Rate in City. 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 







MILWAUKEE 


The Union Transfer Co. Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


REED STREET ' 823-825 Lafayette St. 
honed WATERLOO, IOWA. 







FREIGHT TEAMING—SHIPPING AND RECEIVING 
AGENTS RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
CARLOAD DISTRIBUTORS A SPECIALTY. 






The Best Equipped Transfer Company in the City 






CHICAGO 
Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co.. , LOUISVILLE, KY. 
836 The Rookery Buliding Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
and Carioad Distributors. free warehouses. 









As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, ete. (continue) 
EXPORT SPECIALISTS 


THROUGH RATES 
MARINE INSURANCE 


LEAVE IT ALL TO US < War RISE 


CONSULAR ARRANGEMENTS 


COLLECTIONS 


Completely Covering Shipments by 
RAIL and OCEAN 
to All Parts of the World. 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 


Home Offices: CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


PITTSBURG 


ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Foreign Agencies in All Principal Cities and Ports in Europe, Asis, Africas, Australasia, China, Japan. South America, Philippine Islands, ete 


Security Warehouse Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Northwestern Distributors for nearly all Nationally 
Advertised Commodities—Twenty Car Trackage 
Space. 
Motor Truck delivery in Minneapolis and St. Paul 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Distributers of Pool Cars and General Warehousing. 
Parcel Post distributers of catalogs and merchandise. 
Fireproof building. Track connections with all roads. 


Terminal Warehouse Company, 109-111 Rector Avenue 


D. A..MORR TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2114-2120 Central Street 
TRANS MERCHANDISHD STORAG FORWARD 
ELIVERIES. 


ING, D UTION AND CITY D 
Direct Connectione With Ail Rallroads. Fireproof Storage. 
Sprinkler System. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Central Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


Office: 315 Bridge St. 
TRANSFERRING AND RESHIPPING 
GENERAL STORAGE, FURNITURE STORAGE, ETC 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
STORAGE—FORWARDERS— DISTRIBUTORS 


distributing pomt for northwestern Ohio, 
Giana, We hare direst direct track connection with each of the 


interurban steamshi 
a a oe eo 


The Toledo Warehouse Co. 


Solicited. 1309-19 La Grange St. 
Members American and Interstate Warehousemen’s Acenciatinns 


Minneapolis Transfer & Warehouse Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
122 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BEST DISTRIBUTING POINT IN THE EAS) 


Railroad Sidings, Penna. R. R. and Phila. & Reading 
Experienced in giving Best Warehouse Service 
SCOTT, PAPER CO. WAREHOUSE 
Manager 
Very low insurance 


Trackage, Ow dank carsa day. 


St. JOSEPH WAREHOUSE AND COLD STORAGE Co. 
SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


The Terminal of all Beav bainh od 
jorage Fire proof buildi 
railroads eniering facility "s 


Si Joseph 


Br re Sprinkler system 
No cartage on rail Cold. warm, and —_- 
shipments general storage. _ Low Insurance 


RTLAND, OREGON 
OREGON. TRANSFER COMPANY 


474 Glisan St. Established in aon 
GENERAL TRANSFER AND STORAGE 

Special attention 

age accounts, 

loads for city delivery, reshipment and reforward 

ing by express or parcel Own 

two class A warehouses on terminal tracks. 

No Switching Charges on Carioad Shipments 


Omaha Fireproof Storage Co. 


006-18 SOUTH {6TH 8T., OMAHA, NEB. 
EIGHT AND ONE-HALF ACRBSS FLOOR SPACE 
INSURANCE RATD 20 
TRACKAGE eal 10_ CARS. SAL TRAMING 
A AUTO SERVT 


Savannah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
GENERAL eee mabe on Eee 
INGE tin ee MPT Ak2 
VICE—EX RROEPTIONA AL 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 
Members American Chain of Warehouses 
Members American Warehousemen’s Association 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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A TRIP TO WASHINGTON 


WHY TAKE IT 


WHEN 


The Traffic Service Bureau 




















with its intimate knowledge of the 
various Governmental Departments 
will serve you reasonably and well? 





RATE COMPILATIONS OR COMPARISONS 
CLASSIFICATION INQUIRIES 
STATISTICAL OR HISTORICAL DATA 
ANY SPECIAL SERVICE 


= WRITE SPECIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
_._ The Traffic Service Bureau 
Owners and Publishers The Traffic World 
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‘ 595 COLORADO BLDG. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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